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Foreword 



This publication H^ofiles in School Support, J969 70 is the fifth 
in a series, which is the only comprehensive and comparative 
attempt to present expenJitun iJai i by local school system for the 
whole Nation. Four decades vn nrogress in financing schools are 
compared. 

In this report several questions are considered; for example; How 
many additional dollars would be needed to support all children in a 
State or the Nation at the expenditure level where a quarter, half, or 
three-quarters of the children of the Nation are now supported? 

What percent are these additional amounts of present spending. 
State personal income, properly valuations' Has the task of 'aising 
low expenditure school districts to a standard such as the U.S. 
median expenditure level become easier or more difficult over the 
past 10, 20, 30, or 40 years? Do variations in expenditures relate to 
school system enrollment size? How do the States vary in financial 
ability, or educational toad? This report of expenditure data by local 
school system for 196^) 70 is directed at these questions. 

Interest m the variations in school expenditures among Stales and 
among local school systems within States has greatly intensified in 
recent years. Or. Arthur Wise in Rich Schnms, Poor Schools: The 
Promiw of Hquai Educational Opportunity called attention to the 
possibility of a legal challenge, under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, to State plans for distributing funds to local 
schools. His argument was based on data for 1959 60 presented in 
the previous U.S. Office of Education series of decennial reports on 
the inequalities in the financial support of public elementary and 
secondary education in the United States. Serrano vs. Priest in the 
California Courts brought the possibility to an actuality that made 
the general public aware of the variations in school expenditure 
among States and among school systems within States. 

Although some States have changed their finance plans since 
1969 70 and although niajor attention is being devoted to financial 
plans o'lrierenl from the traditional foundation program, the analysis 
[lerein ,3i^rniits a view of State and National progress toward reducing 
or eliminating financial inequality and of the nugnitude of the 
e({uali/;ilion task. 

Dorothy M. Gilford 
Assistant Commissioner Jhr 
Educational Statistns 
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CHAPTER I 



Variations in Expenditures for Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education 



\'.irijfh)ru :n ^^.lhM)l ^'xporuliltiroN liavo 
hMii! cotKoriiod tho [Uiblic. school ollicials. 
and wlii>ol tiiuiicc experts, ihc iiiahiljiy ot 
local school systcMiis to provide ei|uai. ur at 
least Cciiiparahic, funds per child lor equiv- 
alent \K\\U Imn heen a major barrier to the 
jjoal )t equal educational opportunity . 
RepiiftN and ^tudle^ ol school finance have 
devoted coiuulerabio attention to the dovol- 
optnent t»t plan^ to alleviate thcsc dilicr- 
cnces. Awareness ol them and of chattges 
from year to year have been important tools 
in aehieving a more equrtablc distribulion of 
scIimdI funds within the States, 

l)i^[)an(k*^ amoiiki Stales and scIiodI 
^>^tcIn^ ID the jhility to finafice schools 
\Kc\i: pninfL'd t)ut h\ I S ( oinmis^i* )ner of 
l o ication Willum F Harris in P>()5.* Harris 
measured Slate abiliiy by ihe reported valu- 
ation ol all real and personal property per 
capita and the daily ear:;ntgs per inhabitant 
'.^» rellev.! iIk' dlt^eferKe^ in ca[^acil> to pay 
John K Norl*>fi,^ in a ^ludy lor the National 
f iluc.ith)n ANNDtLition, ct)rnbined two oia|i>r 
^erle^ in tnL^i^urlnv the relative ecnnonnc 
abilities .)t the Slale^ Ihc \')21 ^eiisus 
fl^llre^ on Slate lanpble .vcaith and tlie 
PM'' 2\ National Bureau ol I conomic 
Resejri h o^tlmate^ nf State nicome 

* I Mifrj% I ht* I' lhtK^ U Icoiionu <>t 

4nh St) i M ,> I JON 

"J ihn K N .ri-m />i.' |»»i,'/r, »/ f/ir Stjti s f ^ 
.Supft.tft fju<,ti('>n 4 »'iiiiv!l(»fi , l)( Njiiniui 
t .tii> ittofi \%V'- I in.ifi. I 'O^ p 



The National Survey of School F-inance ', 
charged by the Congress to exanune care- 
lully variables ui the tinaneiiig of education, 
undertook to measure not only the variation 
in ability but also the variations in effort and 
in setiool expenditures- This survey did 
much to develop the techniques used to 
evaluate scliool expenditures and the 
methods of presenting tliem. The Ollicc of 
f ducaiion has continued on j l(J->ear cycle 
since P>2^> 30 to provide sinnlar data to 
interested citizens, school officials, and 
schm)| tlnanctf researchers. This publicalion. 
with data lor 70. is the fifth in the 

series. 7 

Ihe National Survey of Scliool l inance 
piiblicatii)!! indicjied rather large variations 
in expenditures that existed in P>2^> 30 and 
in \^)M M for the 33 States included. In 
the later studies, d..ta for all States were 
included. The 193*^ 40 volume, which 
showed tlie situation before Wiuld War 11. 
repealed that though there was decreased 
reh.ince t>n the profu'riy tax and a large shih 
t(» State support, substantial variations still 
exi^ted, The 50 study charted the 

ellect of the war years and the lessemn^ of 
variations among Stales as income of the 
States became more ecpial and State support 



I'jtil H Mori .if)il Ki'siMfth '^jjff. Njti'»rul 
Survcv uf ^^tn»ol I JII4IKC, Xmcfituii i«iuiicil on 

Nc\^ 'idfk liur<Mu of rut'lic jtiofu. Iidcher% 



as a percentage of total funds continued !o 
increase. In these three publications, the 
diaii)ee ill the number of pupils and class- 
rooms varied State by State but the national 
totals remained about the same. The period 
from 1949 50 to 1959 (lO showed a 
growth in school-age population, the per- 
centage of funds from the State remained 
constant, and local school systems were 
under i:onstant pressv..re to provide more 
classrooms in which to house these pupils. 
Percentagewise. within-State variation con- 
tinued to decline, but the dollar difference 
between the high and low expenditure 
school systems increased. 

This study Inr 70 covers a jxjriod 

which saw a dra uatic increase in funds from 
Federal sources through The HIemenlary and 
Secondary Kducation Act of 1 965, Ijrge 
increases in the amount and percent of funds 
from State sources f(»r some States, court 
challenges to State fund distributions itmg 
that equal [)rMVisH)M ot funds was not 
achieved, and special attention devoted to 
provision of education to minority and 
iiuicr-v;ty youths equal in quality to that 
provided in suburban schools. 

Ihc f:.ain pur[lo^c n\ the studies cited 
above ix to sh.ow tlio variations m exfu'ndi- 
lures among Slates and school systems in 
order to encourage more adequate support 
and fairer distribution of funds. Not every 



school system or every State, has the same 
ttiuintfial rei4iufce» p«r chitit Ui provide tar 
elementary and secondary education, iior 
does every school system and ever> Siaio 
make the same financial effort. Both fjctors 
account for the observable differences in 
expenditures Variations in oxpoiuliiuros 
among States and among city school sysien^s 
were prc:>cntcd in the liu fuiiul Sunry of 
Eduvatiim from I'M 7 Diiward. but it was not 
until the Sathmjl Suney of Schmyl Finatuv 
in that variations in expenditures 

among school systems within a State were 
prosefifed Inr niDst ol flu* si.bi^nl •iysfems in 
the I nned Slaics I hat survey CDiiceniraied 
DH developing nK'a>urcs »>t tH*eJ and traiis- 
latniii o\pcndnur\> iniD comparable uints 
for comparisons among States. 

The presentations of the National S*«rvey 
of School Finance unified many of the 
niaji>r concepts of school finance and the 
methi)ds prtiVKlidi! funds schools. The 
deveL>pnicnt i>t the classroi m www, o\ the 
weiglited prpil unit, as the standard for 
measuring school expenditures was a signifi- 
cant contrjbuti4>n . The classroom unit not 
only allows an examination oi the variation 
in school expenditures but, as a measure of 
educatii»nal load in disiribiiting St:ite I'unds. 
provides a le^r of ihe jJcquacv of estjb- 
luheJ Stale support |)lans as well as a 
rne(lu>d tor rcvuing tlicsc plan>. 

The classroom uiut or weigh tet! pupil unit 
as a measure ol educational load of local 
school district > has proved to be best on a 
number of unts, t»f which the I'ollowing 
are aiuoui! llie iuonI sieniticant ( I Ht takes 
uilii acc^uil \ariali«»ns in cnsls clue lo 
Jl^^^.•Io^>..o^ wi s^^hool s\sieins. |2)ii 

rtKMsurcs iicetl ^\|uilab|v for vstems in (he 
sanK- si/c group, ami { \\ considers that 
under prev;:ihng practice seci»iularv educa- 
tion lias greater uiui expenditures than 

I!;.; \,tl! -n.il I Juv.ifi 'P I iiKitKc Pr'>|. 

t|)j' '.itLVT v-sfs A\A\\ tl)e r'.orrtijl 

e-ier!KMO.u'» .irul NO'.nrularv iT^uips. Hui lack 
Of iLif.i !»»r >».h«><>l \VNtenis precluiles 'lie u^e 
of ihest weiithtings \\\: Prcsulcnt's Com 
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mission on School Finance^ called attention 
lo Ihe iu:ed tor a mof6 refiiMd cont-of* 
education index for States and school sys- 
tems across fhe Nation but since none exists, 
no dlowanee for cost differentials can be 
made in this study. 

Fxi/enditures I'or transpt)rtation and I'or 
school buildings were excluded from the 
comparison since they do not contribute 
directly lo activities in the classroom. Trans- 
portation expenditures* necessary to ensure 
that pupils living beyond walking distance 
from the school are brought safely to the 
elassr»)om, vary according U^ the density of 
population, number transported, and system 
organization in a Stale. Variables in the 
physical characteristics of local school 
systems will directly account for differences 
in transportation expenditures. 

Although the housing of pupils is an 
important aspect of the operation of 
schools, expenditures I'or constructing 
school plants, either in the Ibrm of debt 
serviee or direct outlays lor constructing 
buildings, are excluded because they occur 
irregularly A school plant may last for 
50 years, and a new plant may not be built 
more than once in 50 years. Expenditures 
for the provision of schiu)l facilities may 
vary Irom zero lor some years lo the fuil 
Ci>st i f a building in a single year under a 
pay-as-you-go plan. 

These considerations lead not only to the 
examination of variations among school 
systems in terms of current expenditures per 
classroom unit, but also lo the separation of 
State support lor education into ihree 
classes general current expenditures, trans- 
ptuialhMj. arul capital outla) . It is eisier lo 
devi:e standard methods ol apportioning 
funds lor each type of expenditure and to 
take into account local variations beyond 
the control of the local school hoard than to 
cohsiiler OMal expenditures o| sctiuol 
sysierus ^vutioui such separ.ithTi I xpeiuli- 
turcs f»>r Mr'sc three cl.issCs are uit^re nK'jn- 
in'^tul than total expenditures in the sense n| 
a partnerstuo fmaiuing ol lucal educatinit . 

Plans whereby State governments in 
partnership w ith local school sv stems 
pr«>\ii!c tuutis ("of .1 hjsh: [)rni!r,im c* wis:ii ute 

for f Jn> jri<in.jl H*'f>»rn\ Mu' l'rt'Milrn' \ (ninrrus 
>i<)n )u %^h<«,»l I iiuMco I liul Ucp.ifC 'A4\iun|tl«ni. 
I > ( . " : 



a major attempt to achieve relatively com- 
paiabk education in every community. Such 
plans seem in part to derive from and answer 
deeply held public expectations. Parents- 

wherever they may live expect their 
children to have progressed to some defined 
academic level as he finishes each grade. 
College-entry requirements emphasize that 
children are expected lu achieve some 
standard level in public elementary and 
secondary education. 

While public education is held to be a 
standard form of activity to be provided 
equally in each State or ';ommiinity» public 
elementary and secondary school programs 
in practice vary almost as much as the 
communities that fund and otYei them. State 
finance plans are f .'rally designed to 
reduce these differences by assuring a certain 
amount of funds per child for a basic 
program in every system of the State, This 
entails the provision of proportionately 
more State money tor the less wealthy 
school systems. This basic program, fre- 
quently called the minimum or foundation 
program, is intended to provide a standard 
amount and quality of instructional services 
I'or all the children of the State, by guaran- 
teeing a basic amount per unit of educa- 
tional need Ironi combined State and local 
SOL ces in each system in the State. 

These Stale school finance plans recog- 
nize a measure of need in cilculating 
allotments lo the local school systems. 
hducatiot\al need may be measured in terms 
of numbers of pupils, teachers, school 
buildings, salaries, and ct)sts; but the 
weighled and tcchnii.alK defined classroom 
una IS pri)babl> the potentially most 
equitable measure i)l need lor Slate and 
local revenues lor the public schiml sy sterns. 

Plans for distribution of State school 
funds usually are predicateil on a presumed 
relatiotisfiip between ex[KMKl«luro level and 
qu.ility. Studies i.ver the se.irs have shown 
tills rcLitii)nslup to he Ingli 

I xpeiuliture k'vcl l)as provtnl to bear 

the most consisfcnilv hieli relationship to 

school t|ualifv ot any sini^le measure that 

has >et IjC'Mi idetMilied/" 
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As stated, previous and currnit studies ot 
expenditures per classroom unit reveal wide 
differences. Implied in these differences is a 
corresponding variation in the quality ut the 
educational progfiitii of the communities and 
States. However, such generalizations sliould 
He avoided as a test of individual school 
system performance. The public inav pa> 
relatively low salaries yet secure the services 
ot weii-qualthed teachers, receiving much 
more than normal value for its nioney. In 
other instances, siime of the variation in 
expenditures can be traced to price -level 
ditYerenees. ::s in Alaska where prices are 
hii:h I'fuc difference'* nijy account in part 
ti)r the relatively high expeiuiiuire of large 
ciiy scho ' >ysteinN nucIj as the District of 
Columbia, compare J witli overall State 
estimates. A combination of unsatisfactory 
conditions may produce a higli expenditure, 
yet the quality of tnc program may be low. 
However, it rs geiieralK recogni/ed tliat a 
higher expenditure i> a concomitant o\ a 
better i|ualit> education program. 

Variations in cxpcndiiures in a Stale aid 
in identifying possible li>W' and higK-qruality 
program systems and giv'e^infi/mation about 
the effectiveness of the State plan lor 
financing education. Hence, an objective for 
this kind of study i> to assess whether cacli 
State's educational finance program assures 
tt' each child, wherever he may live, equal 
education t)pport unity. Wlien data tor local 
school systems tluoui;liout :he Nation are 
analyzed, differences among the States as 
well as difference, within the States can be 
examined 

In this study, the Strayer-Haig-Mort 
foiituLirinn progr.tin has \>ccu assumed as tlie 
esscnti.il model of State-local parlnerslnp 
financing. In recent years, the adeijuacy of 
this loundvition nu)del to equalize educa- 
tional opporfumtv l)as been cliallenged in 
stud!c% and m oniii cases. Some school 
finance experts have proposed full-State 
tuiivlini^ .IN iH<.'for,tb|c. otlu^rs have proposed 
"pnwcr etp-iali/alt*>rr* or "equalized per- 
wCntaLi.- inal^hin^r* oilier^ have called 
for ''resource e(|ua!ization/* iX^spite the 
wkIcK var\ing terMinoj.»g\ and the real 
differences amomj hosC varied proposals, 
tlic '-•>^niM.t! ^'l."::-r;?> ^.^pirc^! f .l^Ll^^l^ 
ol Staf^' aki plaits .tml }\\c prop.)sini» oi riew 
[Maris reinai.i approxinuii cl\ the sartie. I he 
sinul.nifv <»f the plans can he stb)\\n 
ir.alliemaricalU . and in\ inadecjuac) pruL- 



ably comes because of the funding levels of 
the plans. When the basic eler*ients are kept 
comparable, the amounts of funds computed 
by these plans are equal. 

All the plans require that the State 
legislature establish an expenditure level 
which it will support fully in the full-Stale 
support model, or which it will support at 
some percent age in the foundation 
program-'Power equalization/' "resource 
equalization/' or "equalized percentage 
matching" The State's share of total expen- 
diture will vary under each of these plans for 
the State as a whole and under any one of 
these plans for each of the sjhool systems 
witliin a State. 

Under full-State support, there is no local 
contribution . Under the typical Straycr- 
Haig-Mori foundation plan, the local con- 
tribution IS specified as a single tax rate on 

local property. The tax rate is established (if 
complete equalization is the goal of State 
support) as the rate which provides the 
foundation program level in the wealthiest 
schcK)l system of sufficient enrollment siz^ 
for the State, when school systems are 
arranged by property valuation per unit of 
educational need from lowest to highest. 
The foundation plan provides the established 
foundation level rf the local school system 
levies the prescribed local tax rate. The 
foundation plan places the statewide average 
property valuation per unit of educational 
need behind each pupil in every school 
system to the extent of the foundation level. 

"hqualized percentage matching'' places 
tlie statewide average property valuation per 
unit of educational need behind each pupil 
for his education in every sc'noul system, but 
to any expenditure level that the State cares 
to provide support. Expenditure levels with- 
in the State-local partnership can differ 
considerably with variation in local effort, 
"l-qualized [xrcentage matching** has the 
same ct^nporients as a Str »ycr-f iaig-Mort 
loiirKl:!'jtwi pl.ui but expresi *s ti*em in the 
S^ate-local partnership as a State and local 
sliare. Neither a foundation level nor a lx>cai 
tax rale is established. Nonetheless, lor any 
given foundation level, a local tax rate is 
implud m the |t)cal share and the implied 
i' v.ii rix rate i> identical to that nt tlie 
S(rayer-[ laie-Mort foundaMon plan for that 
toumJam n level. I nder "equalized [X'r- 
^e[ita;!e nuichini:/* the local ^ch^l)| system 
by the tax lale it levies, establishes tlie 



expenditure level of the State-financed 
program, 

••Resource equalization'' begins with a 
giiaranteed amount of property valuation 
per unit of educational need which results in 

a given tbundation level at a given tax rate. 
State funds are limited to school systems 
with property valuations below the guar- 
anteed amount. ''Resource equalization" 
differs from the foundation plan and 
•'equalized percentage matching" in that 
redistribution of funds by the State is based 
upon the ''guaranteed amount" instead of 
being based upon the statewide average 
property valuation per unit of educational 
need as the redistribution does in the 
foundation plan, "Resource equalization** 
will be the same as "equalized percentage 
matching" if the '"guaranteed amount'' is 
equal to the statewide average property 
valuation per unit of educational need. 

* Tower equalization" establishes a 
schedule of expenditure, or foundation 
levels, which the State will support if the 
local school system levies the corresponding 
required local tax effort. If the schedule of 
expenditure levels and cx)rrespoiiding local 
required tax rates increase or decrease 
proportional to the local required tax rate 
on the statewide average property valuation 
per unii )f educational need, "power 
equalization" is identical to "equalized per- 
centage matching/* "Power equalization," 
however, need not assume a linear relation- 
ship between local required tax rate and 
foundation level as **equalized percentage 
matching" does. The major coiitnbuiion of 
"power equalization** is the breaking of this 
linear relationship, and the supporting of 
services or "resource equalization'* with each 
local required tax rate having its own 
"guaranteed valuation ** 

Under "power equalization,** the redis- 
tribution of State f unds takes place around 
the statewide average reveruie. that is. the 
average statewide local ta.\ rate times the 
statewide average valuation per unit of 
educational need. Thus, the expenditure 
level supported by State and local fund: is 
that expenditure level which corresponds to 
statewide leverage revenue, f or that expendi- 
Mire level, there i> a cnrrcNporuling required 
local tax rale and "g^'^^^*"^^*^'^ amount" of 
property valuation per unit of educational 
rued, rsing the guaranteed amount of valua- 
tion and the local tax rate, an equivalent 
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The vafijtn>ns in linancc plans ilisciisscd 
above pcrinil Stales to tailor then participa- 
tion in the Statc-h»cal partnersh;p. While 
jd\oealos ol propt^saK leceiil lhaii ihe 

toiuulatuMi plan hi^pe that their sariatioii 
will p;('\kk' iuo\c e^|ual ivM>iiKe> [Km ehiKI 
ihaii the t^MiiulalhMi plan Joe>. ih> eitipineal 
analysis can he niade at present beeanse ol 
the small lunnboi of aJoplioiis. \onelhe|e>s. 
the data on expendilure levels and their 
sanation piovnlc a hoHLhinark Ironi whieh 
to make Nneh. studies in the tiitiire. I nrther- 
;:i,^.i.v {\\c rail;:;' ••^t expenditniL^ U^veK 
pfMMdcs iiiloi niath Ml iisetiil to de\eli^pi!]i: 
■pt.wei equah/al loii NwhcJuicN it siieli aie 
JeMivd. AfntMHils KijunevI to iai>e Neli^oj 
svstem expenditures in certain levels 
ifidicale thiC inaiznitude o\ the task it full- 
Slate t undine is undertaken at other than 
ihe avciaiie expeiKlitiiie level Ihe median 
/ \pe;:dil iJie level pet clj>NHHMn unil nCivcn 
' -li'uLiii >ri pl.iii .iwVi'caies. aiui thai level 
.I' J. !tN cnr leNpiMulitie pereeniaLie nt" revenue 
U^'W. local sources indieate *'i!Uaranteed 
jiiiiuiiiIn" ot prnperiv valuation tor "le- 
Nource etpiah/atioir' plans. I he nia|ority o! 
tlie ilisv^usMOK in this siut.lv is dneeled 
' ^v'..trd the evpenditnre level leijuireil tor an 
.:.k'4|:Kiie t'lun J.iin level ol Nnp[Vii i toi 
>v,ln>nl A stiMiiN hecjUNC 1 1 Kit In llic luore 
lamiiiar leini to nlIiou! otocialsaiid !K*eaU>e 

a toimdation level, or a Nenes. is 
implied in ahnosi all proposals ttM Slate-aid 
p-i.iii letoiM! The |oi.'u ol ih ' St rav er-l laiii- 
MmI limiidatioii plan ealled t'M the median 

JitM'j level .is llie .ippiujMiale level ot 
s^i^e -uppi>il l^e^.iuse llial was ilie iniiinniim 

Mi.il luilt the Mate's ..ill/ens t.'unJ 
-.j i.ifv' tof ihcii ^Inklii II. .iiul iliereti>ie is 
.1 level th.it slnuiKI he adi»pteil tor all 
Jullien In '»tt)er vvoids. the norm was 
^-.tsev! iMi average piaelice f^ui the median 
:.jt^e! f|;an the w.caw vv .i ^ iKeJ s' ^ ifhil raisiiiii 
' .•\[\'!:dit 'if ^^ll"''l ^v >!e;:i^ Vvo'ikl noi 
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Pi;' M;"f!.^.i! fiMfni was modified in actual 
p.i.uli.e 111 a imnifH'i •»( Stales '»vei lime. 

\t tnv peis*>tis l')d-iv .iilvoeate Stale 
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e .ililuf e ^ .ii^ Lir.eii In 
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s> stems to selected national peicenlilcs and 
selected thousand dollar amounts are uivei; 
While the text ol this study follows nuue 
tiaditional lines ot the foundation plan, the 
data can be uselul to persons with Uiltereni 
peis|>ectives ol appui|>riate State finance 
plans. 

Scope of the Study 

Data on elassrtumi unit expenditures 
pre:'Mited in this study were obtained iVuin 
the respoi.:ses ol 4/)04 (operating school 
systems representiuii a sfiatified random 

sample o\ the I "^.4,^2 operating svsieins 
idenlitied loi the Nation in the 51) Stales 
and Disliicl ol Columbia in \'H^^) 70,' 
I n t oi Illation on stall po situ ins. pupil 
attendance, e\|>enditure. and revenue 
receipts was gathered and processed as liir- 
tlier detailed in the appendix. Care was 
taken m the desiiin ot* this nIiuK to assuie 
that the data vvouUI permit ihe vievelopment 
ot an accural*, national summarv ot school 
expendiiiiie levels and also make it possible 
to exteiul the data so as > obtain the 
State r;y-State protiles c\ school expendi- 
tures required to ciiiitinue this series ol 
decennial reports. 

Ihe sampling plan and the piecision ol 
ihe sample are presented Iniellv m the 
a|^pendi\. Ihe reader should recoiini/e that 
the data prcsenieil are subject to sainphiii: 
variaiion . I he ileuree of sampling variation is 
preseiued m the appendix and not with each 
table. 

' *( in I enl e\ pendii me pei classi oom 
unil/' as uscil 111 this sludv and the earliei 
stuihcs m this series, includes onlv current 
expenses ot sclund systems toi the operation 
ot the instructional piogiain including 
expenditures loi local district adm in ist ra- 
tio n . instruction . attendance and health 
services, mainienaiur and t^peratioii of 
plant, ami disliicI conlrif>i:lions to employee 
ret nemeni and oi hei '*li xed chaiges.'' 
.Anunini- ior pupil u.i sporlaion. school 
I unifies. o>mnuiiutv sci v ces iiul l ml ion 
pavments to other ^\st«Mns are excludeil. as 
are amounts lor capital oatla> and debt 
scivice. Ibis iiuuhtieil expenditure base has 
been aMopied hLvaiisc souk seh"ol sVslem 
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obligations loi olhei than classroi .n opeia- 
lion may at times he ouite extensive. In 
some systems they actuully Hmi! the funds 
available for classroom instruction* Since 
educational i|uality is usually related to tl^* 
amount expended ioi instructional setvices, 
amounts not diicctly related to these are 
omitted 111 the calculation of expenditures 
per classroom unit. 

This studs provides an analysis ol the 
estimated S.H). 2 billion exjxMided for class* 
room operation in the Nation's public 
schools operating during the 70 
school year. 

Variations in Classroom 
Unit Expenditures 

txpenditures (Xm classroom unit vary 
both within and between school systems. 
Since educational statistics are not available 
\\n individual classrooms, calculal urn on this 
basis is impossible, Aveiages lor scliool 
systems are used and no iniormation is given 
about averages for school buildings or 
amounts for individual classrooms. 

The number of classroom units to be 
assigned to a school system was based uptu) 
national standards applied to the average 
ilaily attend. mce of the individual scluud 
svstem. The ex|>eiuliiure per classroom unit 
was derived by dividing the amount 
expended for ihe o}K ration of the instruc- 
tional program by the calculated number of 
classioom units, Classroom units are based 
on the prevailing practice ol average number 
of piipi's per le.icher lor elementary schools 
and loi sccond.irv sclnuds nith a lurther 
allowance lor >»clu)ols v^uh icvvei than 700 
pupils. Prevailing pupil-ieacher ratios for the 
Nation by enrollment si/v ami type of pupil 
vvr.s used. 

Since ilie ineihods i'oi c<nnpiiling class- 
room units a'e basieaiK ihe same as those 
that Nbut developeJ or /'l^^ M) dOa, this 
series of ilecemn.il studies provides a loiigi- 
ludinal analvsis at the State level with 
•easonahle validity. As more relined 
measuics nl educitioiMl need are developed, 
later decennial reports i.iav adopt them aiul 
show ditleienccs between new methods and 
the iiadition.il ir.etluKU <»t me.isurement. 
Dal., avail.ible tor \'H>') 71) on handicapped 
nupiK WDuKI pel mil scp.ii.ite calculation ol 
clas'.ooin units for the liandicapped. Such 
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capped c.a> nn»ni uniU wiuikl show tl.c 
effect <»f ffiofC refincil ccisf alh'wjnce^ 

CU^^roum unit) Jcri^cJ in iiit> wj> t«>r 
tfie sample sJu)«)l sysietib were inllaicJ 

jcci.>rdin^ [<• (he >jtnpl!nv! torr^iuij to t^ht 

ti»ll«»\v I iiitoil SIjU'n pr -Mk* ji J :m 
Ci)lunm 3 of ilic acconipjn>itiij lahlc Miuv* 
niliT'iuth'i: .ih.»iii Uu> J ri'wcd'.jr^' h ^ivcri in 
jp|>criiii\. 

I iiTurcs tn iIk* l.iblc> jjul ,.hJ^t^ jrc 
j%orjec> aiu!. like j!l j\er.ii?cs. ik'rivc fn^iTi 

>>>:C{I.N. I \[ •.ilial.v.i. i;. 

niJ> VMlIu' aU\ 'Ma' x>>tCIll j> 

lijriJicjp|K*il. \i)wjtitMij|. itr other >|K'cijI 

iri>tr'Ktiof) .iiu! .'MifNL v..»rN S-'in.* Nch"-»N 
.t::J ^ 1' ■:,.i> .jIn ♦ r.\| .i:. 

r^MK: .V* v-xpc!:- ^ • »: »r!ib;r'.t' 
ol n\M\\ other [L\|nironKMjtN lhi»ui:h ttiosc 
ditU*rcricL*N c\i>l ihe iruhih!> i^^ dl^cl•^w 
>ii*.h vjrijiton icpifNcnl> no real )o» ni ihiN 

.•\pL - vh-.u.-^ 

rr'>ti!^'N ,r»rr fjo ? viinir-.*- p<.-f 

wla^^^t^o^n unit wcic »riNtrtit f cil UnIIIv? j 

altiiii! '>iu' j\i^. jiid uiiiiijlive pt iwcnl.rje •»! 
cLi^Nr.^>!Il 'i!i:t> thv* '(her Av-vTjJ/ 

cxpcinhnif i?n'»itiiiN pi-: ^ljN>r»"'rn unil l«tr 

pu V Mj.j i:i Mi'v .iv . wnp.j! ) I 1 J viivrivir^ 
pf"Il.C li'll. a;. J :. i^ai J'. iJj:. w^- 

-ff:' ^ ipp '■• h?! -r -lucx t-.f ?hv ^liil-hj;; iii 

United States Profile 

Ifii- p' • ff^' rl- - fi .•.sr—: 

'ft. . \ ' 'i. i; ■ • vpjLvli! ir.; 

I -v! '• rp - ^ I » ^ ^ ! p-r ir.ir h it rli- 

.ivcfiL'c i.i>>r.H,jn irul cxpvruhturo 
iruhvkl ul N> NU'Pi n Ml'.- >'iui\ rji; I »:n 
as i- j> ^ I .''4 ' f » .IN hi - 1' N I ^ ( See 
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I lie 1 pcuent the cla>>rooin umiIn ot 
the I tilted States vMth the lo\\e>t support 
kne! are helow S'*.04?. while the 2 pt reent 
Hstli the hiirhcst sup^mrt level are above 
fhe average expendituie lot iIk 
inidd!e 5U p>v*rcent v»t the classiooin units i>t 
the Njtior. uivjcA from SI 1 .035 tt» Slf>.2S*) 
It iheNe dt » Lu dilteren^eN r»;l le,. I i|ualit> 
dii\*TerueN pjte \vou!d natur jlK prefer 
\o have Iheir children attend elassfiHMiis 
Nuppoiied at Inkier expenditure ievels. 

The p4)Mtion ut the br^est cities can be 
clejrl) >een i)n the I .S. pr«)lde. >ince "he> 
,.o[iir 'nue to a laUer riv.'r lor llie >tep> al 
\%hkh lhe\ tjll I oi iii^tjiKV. ^ 'vv \ojk 
( I iiul Ne\erj| Miuil ^».hot«| n;. >ii'm>) jre 
within the n 2 :.5()U-ti»-S:: kvel. 
heiweeri '>.>,*"4 percent and *^(>.5h percent. 
Separate protrles slumin^ the expenditures 
{vr classroom unrt and suppt)rtin^' tables are 
ir^ eluded m iht> report tor j\] continental 
SijteN Mawjii jud the DistrutiM ( oliunhia. 
h.iune •»nl> one N^hool Ntern jtid \s ithi»ut 
\ar ijti« -n »•! e\{vrulit ure k'vel are not 
repoiu-J >epjrjtel\. .lu^e j\erj^e> were 
cjh uljted tor school N\^tenis. 

I he eenerjl tturuat ot the I S, pr4)trleha> 
been adopted tor proliles throitirhoitt flu* 
report. In the>e di^pljv n ot data. inter\jU ot 

jic jiuii».aU*^i. .1 tiiu'i JiNtrihuiioji 
vMiii ii:ter\j|- oi |^ uwd Hi chjutuii: 

Tie via^i .lit.! IT* preMTiiiiij the lahul.ir JjIj 
wttuh j^.i.oni[un> the State pri»liles 

Meaning and Use of the Profile 

Ifie I S pT 'tii*.' "11 pjne ^> irKluvics j 
i>iSta. pi"iile 'I ^wlio^^i cs^HrrnJuiuCN (Vi 
^lJ^^r«'onl t.rm jnd the djtj uwd in II^ 
prepjrjtion. jn well jn j prewntjtion ot 14 
S<*lected !tern> ot inforrMjtion helptui ni the 
interpret jtion ot the pr^tile I acfi step jh^nt! 
Mk- liori/ 'hiji N^jle h e^jiijl tn s^SO |vr 
vLi-x' -o:!: iiiii! 1 hv- '.eilK.i! di>t.ifite ttt the 

H-k' llhc [i/rL.'li! "t ^U•p Mu' 

*\\ I ix pro|v»ri|onjj \\\,' tljNsronru 
unitN >Aithiri ejch ^2^t) i!roup Klsl.•r^ jre 
h'^jied at tlie Heeninirifc? oi ejth cjteeorv. 
tor exjniple. all s>Nten:. lusini! a current 

I' v;\*f i.il Mir- pc? V. i.isNf ■ H :jf, 1? hclU '■ . 

^ ' ' ' ^ ^ : ^ ' ; * ' A •••• !. • ! 
^ ofHi Ml', h -L-iMiiinj .a\ X f.>i ::k- 

iVfhjpN jh il»dfr>lj|jduie ol tlic \ S 
[M -Jiii" r\A\ ^H'>1 ^e ohijiftcd b\ s.on>)d, 'ine 



each step a:^ a rart ot a stall way. Ot couim;, 
this is a rathei unusual stairway, since the 
height (if the risers (propt>rtionat to the 
number ot cias&riK>m units) tor esiirh ui tlie 
steps can vary widely* At th^ 
VNUMJt) !M^J4^^ catej!i»ry. a downward 
look indicates lli. ! 7:.20peicenl of tlie 
classr >i>in m.its he j\ lower levels. An 
upward U)o'k itidicates that 27^0 percent ol* 
the cla^sr<H>m units lie above. This particular 
step represents 2.5.^ percent ol* the class- 
nuMU units ol the Nation. Itori/ontal and 
vertical lines drawii on the l^S. proiile give a 
ready reference in the idef^'ilication of 
wiectcd pi>ints and values jiid the distribu 
th»n i»l cla%sri)oni unit e\|XMuliture levels. 

latiular data (if the righi o\ li e protik 
pre>ent the exp^Tiditure level data us^ul in 
the pri»ti!e (the cumulative percent ot class* 
ro<»in units whicli lie heh>w a designated 
interval!, as well as the ave.aue daily attend- 
ance i;t the classroifni units at the varii)us 
levels, the nunibei jn.l pcicenl o\ classroom 
uniu Ot the Nation \shich he williiii each 
respect:u' e\|ViidiUiie interval, and the 
averaiie \j\\o oi the revenue from k)cal and 
intermediate Miurces tii the total revenue for 
public scht»o| support for schtnM systems 
with ciassfiuMti unit e\|Kndiluies reported at 
the specif ied K'\ :\-> 

Ihe la-.i cohiinit ui lln> table utves the 
perce:M.ji!e n\ tund> Ir^un loci! nicludin.il 
iriterpncdiaie sources in comparison with 
totj! rever^ue rr<)m all s<)urcc^. including 
lederal suppi»it jiid State grant distribu- 
tn»ii% I iilde the e\|vnditufe liijures winch 
are linnted e\p^•ndllnre^ tor the (»peratit)n 
ot the ji.\inKih»nal proi^f.u!^. I lie revenue 
peiceiitJi^es .i:e b.jseJ iMi revemie received 
lo; ^ih(M»l wi\ice> stKh as capital 

oullav. debt servKi-. pnpil I lansportat n»n. 
and sclu)t>l Uincli biit exclude receipts such 
.js thos*.' tioMi bt>rro\scd lunds. sales ioi toi)d 
services. inctMiies trt)m student-body 
jctivitiCs. funds Iroin nuofinni: transters. 
jnd Njk> o! '»thoM| {M..|vrl\ ,MiJ in urance 
.idjusi rneni^ 

One nnporljnt .i>peit ot c.jcl stairuay is 
tlie steeprK'sv 4ft the steps I he national 
prolik* represents .i Ioiili siairv^ay wliich 
strettjies out iver .i Iohl' rjnue ot e\|vndi- 
Jure le\el\ I hiN. ol ^.ouim\ inean> that 

>\ NtcfiiN oj (Ik" r.niuv' tfon) ^eiv 

l'» hifh .irnouni> Wlkie ifie vieps .ne 

sleep the unee in c speiuhl m es i> relatively 
iijr r< >w 
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The profile aisc) graphically indicates ihe 
leblive additii>njil linancial etlof i required If 
expcndiiure levels below the median (that 
level at whidi there is an ei|ual number of 

classroom units both abi)vc and below) are 
to be raised (o the niedian level. Such 
additional rcquircmcni is ilKislrjicd by the 
shaded jrea of the profile K)calcd to the left 
ol ihc nwduti expenditure level and under 
the stairway. Of course, the extra financial 
efforf required to raise l%9 70 classroom 
unit expenditures which are below any 
specified level lo that level may easily be 
ascertained by droppine :i vivhajl Mfie from 
the p()ini ot thai level on the stairway to the 
baNC \\\w. I «)c»ilod hctwocr) this vertical line 
iind the stairway in ihe jrea which corre- 
sponds lo the added financial requirement. 

State Median Levels 
of Support 

ihc median expenditure per cla$$ri)Om 
unit ft)r the school systems in the States 
ranged from a higli of $22, 063 in New York 
to a low of S7.S6I in Alabama. (These and 
the other Stale figures jre vnven in the table 
winch acc«>i!ipjiues chjrM | Thus Hie 
rtiedian cbssrooro unit expenditure m New 
York \sas 1:> liine:^ thai lor Alabama. 
Previ4)iis studies show that ihese ratios Irom 
high to low Stale median were 3 4 to I for 
h'5<^ 5.3 lo I for IM40 50. and 9.2 to 
I lor lo.^o 40 It IS apparent thai the 
reiaiivo diHcrence hetween high and low 
Sf ale loeilians u Nhrinkinv:. 

IhiN apparent iroprovenienl does not 
warrant coiiiplaceiic) Although Ihe ralios 
speak el«K|uently «j| progress, dollar ain*)unis 
iiivc le^tirinn s ot erowiriy dispjfily l or 
jo;*) 40 Ihe ilt»Mar spread trorii the tow to 
the liidi Stale median vvaN afnuit S per 
vLisvi'MMit |04^^ ^O.iieails ^O.JIM), 

1'^'^'^ '»0. abotu >.s/nxr and toi 
1"^''' ^1 r^OIJ (Ji, iitferpreiinL: rhose 

il.if.i Hi 'iffuT forms. Inr the [HtioU from 
40 tn M), the lowest Slate 

rneJian Llassrooin unit expenditure ir^cieased 



lowest median increased about S2,200, while 
there was nn increM? al Ihe highest of 
nearly S4,600; for the period 1959-60 to 
l^W 70, i\w Urn meiliaii i creased $4«200 
and thehigli median. Si OJOU. 

The general format o ' chart .s similar to 
that of the profiles sho^vn ihrougliout this 
report, with the leve* of expenditure per 
classroom unit indicat'*d by the scale at the 
top ii'i the chart and the percent of class- 
room units noted on the vertical scale at the 
left. Variations in the height of the step 
risers for chart f give a visual picture of the 
relative proportion of the Nalioirs classroom 
units in each of the Slates. Unlike the 
typical profile, the median expenditure level 
for each of the States is charted as close to 
the precise Slate median value as possible, 
rather lhan at Ihe beginning of an expendi- 
ture level step. Also included with the chart 
are figures giving median expenditures in the 
Slates toyethei with numbers and pcrcents 
of classroom units tor the Slates, and a map 
showing median expenditure levels for the 
Slates. 

Colorado, the State nearest the national 
median expenditure level in 194^ 50, 
moved up ihc scale, relinquishing this posi* 
Hon lo Indiana which moved down in 
I lioth Colorado and Indiana 

inove<J down between h^5*^ 60 and 
h>6^> 70. and Arizona, which also n;oved 
down from IM5M-60, became the Slate 
nearest ihe national median expenditure 
level for 1969 70. 

The LUnghest Stale e\|»enuiture medians 
jre m six 1 asiern States (ConncLlKui. 
Maryland. M.issachusells. New Jersey. New 
York, and Rhode Island), three Western 
Staler (California. Oregon, and Washington)^ 
two HI North Central Stales (Illinois. 
Michigan), und in Alaska and Hawaii, (iener- 
.illy, the lowest Stale medians are in ihe 
Souiheasi. I. xceptums include l.ouisinn.i and 
I lorid.i. vvIiilIi have niedians luviher than 
Iheir neighbors, and Idaho. Oklahoma. 
South Dakota, and lexas. where the median 
cxpcndilures are ni the same general class as 
those ol the Soiniieasl. 

fahle I ^ives the comparative «»ains in 
St. tit' f?>c.|Lin ''xpeiulirure per J.j>>r'Min, urni 
i'^^^^ i^' 1^^^)^^ '() All i)t llie Suu. 
slinvs luieascs HI nuuhjii e\peiidiiinc>, 



Twenty -eight States show greater percentage 
t^im in their State median than the n:»tionaf 
median, which increased 80 percent. The 
brgest gam is in Kentucky which increased 

its median expenditure [66 percent. 

Arkansas, Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, 
Maine» Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, South Carolina^ Vermont, and 
West Virginia have a 1969-70 median 
expenditure more lhan twice the 1959-60 
median expenditure. Nevada* with an in* 
crease of 31 percent, has the smallest 
increase, tieven States-Arkansas, Cfeorgfa, 
Hawaii, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Vermont, and West Virginia increased their 
Slate medians by 20 percentage pi ints or 
more than the national median percentage 
increase. All of the States with a minus 
figure in cx>lumn 5 had percentage increases 
in iheir State medians less than the per- 
cent jge increase io the national median. 



Changst in Stats Madiant 

The tabular dalu accompanying chart I 
list (he Stjtcs in dccending order ot expend- 
iture per classruoni uoil. Tlius, the Stales 
may be assigned ranks from I lo 51 , 
beginning with New York having the highest 
amount per claisroom unit and ending wilh 
Alabama. When these ranks tor the States 
are compared with corresponding ranks 
lOyejrs cjriicr, success or failure to keep 
pjce with Ireruls in exivridiUnes per class- 
room unit becomes apparent. 

In such comparison, (he States which 
have moved eight places or more to a lower 
numerical rank because of relatively higher 
median c\|vnditure per classroom unit 
include K.iwaii. Ii^wa, Maine, Michigan. 
Nebraska. North Cari»lina, and Wasliingiun. 
Stales which have dropped eight places or 
more U) a larger numerical rank hecauM: ot 
relatively lower median expenditures per 
classroom unil include Colorudn, Delaware, 
l.iHiisiana. Nevada. New SleviLO. Oklahoma, 
lexas. and \S\tMiiini! Ihese StaieN have lost 
ci»nsiileraf)le urourul when it^nipared to 
achicvenienls in otluM Males. 
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Table I. Median current expenditure per classroom unit, by State: 1959-60 and 1969-70, 

United Statn 



(lUak^d by aaouiit m col. 3) 



ar«u 


Ntdlaa cannot txpandltura 
p«r clai«roo« unit 


Ratio of 1969-70 Mdian 
to 1959-60 wdiao 


1959-60 


1969-70 


VlliM 


At ^retat 
of aatioMd 
ratio 


1 


a 


3 


k 


5 




♦7,528 


♦13,531 


i.ao 


100 


!f«v York 

Dlitrlct of ColuBbU 
Alaska 

JtrM/ 


12,215 
10,6^8 
12,5'*2 
9,785 
8,332 


22,663 
19,5^3 
18,156 
17,81% 
I6,ii73 


1.86 

1.84 

IM 

I.ae 
1.97 
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Orvgoa 

Cooatctlcut 
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Aril 
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Idaho 
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South Carolina 
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OklahoM 

Ml.al.tlppl 
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AlabajM 



8.796 

8,638 
9,060 
8,272 
9,697 

8,238 
9,16*. 
8,563 
7,393 
8,190 

7,386 
8,10? 

7,999 
7,225 
8,655 

8,1.31. 
10,163 

7,299 
8,IU6 
8,320 

7,1.58 
6,639 
7,052 
5,360 
6,019 

6,917 
5,780 
i.,696 
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5,(r70 

6,636 
7,2^ 
7,616 
^11.1 
5,1.69 

6,081. 
U,090 
•.,615 
5,903 
3,90c 

6,858 
5,965 
3,756 
'',735 
3,61.5 

l.,221 



16,1K)0 
15,791 
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19.»»38 
15,289 
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II1.6OI 
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13,8i« 
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?,940 
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8, . . 
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1.86 
1.83 
1.71 

1,87 
1.58 

1.85 
1.66 

i.n 

2.04 
1.84 

1.96 
1.75 
1.76 
1.98 

1.58 
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1.31 
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1.56 
1.58 

1.76 
1.94 
1.79 
2.28 
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1.73 
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1.59 
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1.71 
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Chart 2.-Ranklngs of the Statw on median expenditure per daMroom unit: 1939^40. 1949-50, 1959^60, and 1969^70, 

United Statei 
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Sovth Dakota 41 

South CoroUna 43 

Gooriia 43 

North Nokota 44 

- Kontueky 4} 

Urn— 44 

CklalMBO 47 

Hlaalaal^l 44 

TaoMOaaoo 44 

At kooa oa SO 

Alakaao SI 



Chart 2 graphically portrays the diitts in 
rank ot the States Irom 40 to 

1^)4^) 50. from 50 to 1^)5^) 60. and 

trom r)5') (y() to 70. I'or oxumple. 

New Jersey rose Iroin Ni». 4 in i^^^^ 40 to 
No } in PMM 50. declined to No. 5 in 
|*)^** M, and ro>c ti> No. I in P>f>^^ 70 
Ohio moved troin lr>lh to 20th to 26th and 
then rose to the 2Jd positioii in the lutt..' 
10 years New Hampshire dropped f rom 
2(JtIi I*' in \\w H)'\CM [>ofi'»d 

Marvland made imptrt ni: earns bs movini? 
Irorn rank 27 ti) rank 24 to rank I I . then up 
to rank Similar analyses can He made lor 
other Slates 



Range of Expenditures 

The tact that the State median is an 
expression of average practice should be 
continuously kept in fTiind. States may have 
a large or small range lor their school 
systems. Table 2 gives the proportion of 
classroom units within $4,000 intervals. For 
some States Idaho. Kentucky. North 
( an^hna . Souili Carolina, and West 
Virginia large ()ri)portions ol the Llassrot)m 
uruls arc wiilun only une ot the S4.{)CK) 
ratiiies shown in columns 3 througli I4;that 
IS. these States have 80 percent or rrmre ot 



their classroom units within one S4,000 
interval. Each of these Stales has large 
administrative units. Other States Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, and Vermont have 
substantial numbers of i:lassroom urnts in 
two or more of the S4.000 ranges, indicating 
a wide range of expenditures E:ach of tlicse 
Slates has a large number of school systems, 
nwny of which are small. This study 
indicates that the make up of a State's 
scho(^| systems (lew but relatively large 
school s> stems, or many small school sys- 
tems) retlecis significantly on the Slate's 
expeiiditure profile, based as it is on average 
practice in each school system. 
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Median curreitt cxpeiidilurc per cbysroom uuit. and number and percent of claw# ^jm unitsi within «kvted expenditure 

ranges, by State: 1969 70, United States 
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Number of Clustroom Units 
•t Various Sup^oit Lovels 



l,il>k'N > ,nul 4 s\\o\\ nmiilnfH <»!' pupils 
jiul cLiVMooins siippi rk'il Ih'Ii»v^ aiu! ahi^vc 
si'\^;i <l NtL'iiitujfit U'\cls «>t ^'xpciulif lire f tu' 
last u^\s ot ihoso tables ifu^icaios the fn:al 
nuin^vt<« liichuUil in the >Uiilv. miuv M arc 
supported above ihc mo level. 

I\^enl> ti%c oMC'lluuisatid iii»llar levels 
weri' sv'K\?tnl fnr Ihfirii' th" tiiiiires in the 
i.'hio. iiul hvr ..li. ui.iK'il pciccuiic 

pcfcCMhles WiMc calciiha'J iMi ll)e ha>is ot 
llu* s\NtL'iii \vli:Ji »^Mi(ain> ;ncJiaM class- 
r*)oin Hint apph'xniiaielv 5() jxrceni i)l ihe 
"wLiNsKh 111 \irn!s arc hclovv .inJ al)HVf 
SI M fhe rne<lian o\|VMililure piM elass- 
r*M»in ttw !|k' ( frtfi'J Sij'es 



Tabic 4, Number and percent uf cla<iisruom 
mits %vppiHte4 below and above jtelected 
e\i>*';,ditiife^: I*>6<) 70, Unlled States 



;; * 1 1 ♦ .t" 



I, J I j» 
t , » i • , Kl 



44, n? 



S'^,»t>4 

1 <^ ; ^'l ; 



4>h, 1 u 
. I. 

1 , l«o ^ . , 

' . ■> •«,''*4 

T f, ' ■ H ^ S H 



1.77 
2.01 

I. n 

^ . ^' 

HI 
' '4 

Jt.44 

2F.IKt 



i 7 cents ot the scluiol dollar. I cent more 
than the 25 percent ol ihe lowest expendi- 
ture classriHini^ and more than one and 
one half Itme^ their equal share 

This is a Vast iniprovcnienl over 
I^.W 40. when 10 percent ol the class- 
rooms \Mth the highest expenditures had 
20 cents o\ the sc*uu)| dollar, almost double 
the I I centh v)l the !^chov)l dollar spent on 
the lowest quarter ot the jiassrooms; but 
only a slight chance from l*>5<l fiO. when 
the 10 percent of the ela5sr<H>ms with Ihe 
highest expenditures had 1 6 cents ol the 
selMH)| dollar. I cent nunc than the I. Scents 
ol the scliDol tlollar spent on 25 pereent of 
(he Lla\siiu)tns u iih (he ln\wst expenditures. 



Appraisal of School Financa 
Plans 



t able V Number and pereent of average 
daily aCtendaiice in elaNnroum units 
supported below and above selected e\- 
pendilureM l^M 70. United States 



« 1 H>1 



t i- .i i\ 



Nt»l sh^\^rl eoinplelelv hy the lab' ;s but 
pjills .tpp.miir h\ uispee(h»n ami available 
h\ ..ikti!jtii>ii Is ihc l,ui iIm! tlu- upper 25 
[H'reent ol' the ela^sn^iun uifi!s (those above 
the TSiii percentile) were supported with 
apprt»xnnate|y cents ol every sehi)i»! 
dullar spent lor all classmnm units in Ihe 
N'ati'Mi. At the Imvui eri-t t»| ||k' distrihuimn, 
the l(»\vei 2^ percent i»t ilu- elassHMun urnls 
'Verc >ii;-p..itoJ uiih ahinit jheetilsot 

the l«u..l >eho.>| Jolhir lur euaent expeiuh- 
tine hic muKlle 5u percent iti the class- 
ri»t»rn uruls in (he Nation (tho>e suppnrleJ at 
e\pefn|inne levels bclueen the 25lh per- 
.ennh- SI! .O^s mu\ 7sih pereenlile 

^ J ^» P'. i V Lissfo. .HI I, ml ) 
jppf'^xifpjrelv 4.SuMiiso| tlu' seliool JolLir. 
^" (lieu pfMpnM jiMiaie sluire, 

If ^n. (he M) (Vtceiil n! the Jj^v 

rouiiis >vrh the highest expeiuhti.res haJ 



Stale priililes ol experulhiire per class- 
rtH>m unit pnuide bases for the evaluatiim 
of Stale «sclnH)| linance plani. As will be 
evident tri>*u the State pri>tiiesin chapter 11, 

Slate Inundation pioLiiams lor laismg h)cal 
sclnx^l svsterTi elassrtMMn support to more 
acceptable le\els ut expcrnliitiie (hroueh the 
dhtribuiion ol Slate urants have been 
ellective. I iguies acci)irpanying ittese State 
pr*>riles shi)w that schi>ol systems with low 
expenditures |>er classri)i)m unM receive 
pri)poitionatel> rimre lunds rM)m the Stale 
than ilo higher ex|Knditure school systems. 
Ihc extern ol the 'aiiv^e ol expeiulitures, 
howe\ei. suycu >In (Imi iIk' lurlher raising of 
lo\v-le\ei expcnJiiincs lluv)Ugli State disli»b- 
utton> should onliiuie h» be a ma|iir objec- 
tive riie chafMJrs which I )lh'w provide 
lurlher eonsider itio i ol the ellect o\ the 
State linancc pri)giam i)n the State expendi- 
ture prolile 

I tMjrulation piojjr.jrn la\v s set j level that 
all s> stems nm^l iii,iiii(aiii oi excceil. I his 
implies that (he experulil ure per claNsrt)4)in 
in the lower ranges should coincide with, or 
shghlly exceeil. ihe Jelined rou-idation 
pri)gram lor the Slate I hus the 2d percen- 
(lies tof .ill rhe States ,muI the Nation 
Hcc'Uiie niipoiLmi \\\ ^K^;^^^l:lt' (hr basic 
State (onniLjthMi ph^er.iin ('Ijsmooiii units 
nelo\v the 1{\ peiceiiole ,ue viisreuardej, 
siDtC iliis Is jii .iiej \%lieu unUsual cucum- 
stances coiiM priuluee unusual averages 



RIC 



Stale? arc variously stated. S^ntie ei^fablrsli a 
level nf educufional expenditure per child. 
And others »t;itc the mtniber of dollars p^r 
i;bissfiHifti. Sliii others do nut siiaie iiti overaU 
amount, but Jcfermine what ringht be 
roejfiled as a fruinJaiion prcjjrani (hrougli 
iIk' Numiiiation ol NOvcral jppropriali )fiN for 
Various catCiiorK'N ol public sciiool sci vices 
Ihoie concerned with financing itie schools 
in each State nIu^uIJ compare the amount 



gcncially lejjardcd as the basu level ol 
sup|iorf with the 2d-percentile ex|H*ndilure 
kvel, giveti among the Selected Items listed 
with the State profiles in chapter 11. This 
c%>Mtpiiriion will meaMire iIk success of the 
operation ol foundatiiHi program enact- 
iiienis in wcurinij a basic amottnt of educa- 
tional service for each pupil 

I' von tlioUi:li 2d percentile gives a 
nnrasure of the foundaltoii level mamtsiined 
in each Slate, an analysis of what t hi, dollar 



amount purchases is necessary to Jelermine 
its adequacy. 

The 2d percentile lor the Nation, as 
reported among the Selected Items on the 
profik for the United States, is $7,045, Asa 
foundation level Ivn education in the United 
States, this is unacceptable, actually fatting 
below the median lor Alabama (S7,86 1 ), the 
lowest among the States 
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CHAPTER II 



Expenditure per Classroom Unit 
in the States 



>7 



Average anmunls cxpciidcd per classri)()rn 
unit tor (he more than |7.(XH) school 
systems ol the United Stales were presented 
in a summary profile in chapter I. In a 

sinuUr way. chapter II pre!;enls separate 
Slate pages which include proliles, basic 
suppitrlinu dal.i. and 14 Selected teins of 
infonuatiini cinicenuiig llic luiniber oi class- 
riH>ti. unttN supported ut various levels oi 
cxpenditute, total current expenditures, (he 
amount required to raise classroom units in 
the State to the national ^ id Stale median, 
and these amounts as a percentage ol total 
current expenditureN. 

No |)ruti|e u presented lor Hawaii wliicli 
reports A Mi^^ile statewide svstetn \Mth au 
oxp:*ndilure n\ Sl>,04h per clasNro^Mii unit. 
|f>7 444 pupils in avera^'c daily attendance 
(AI)A> and H.750 classroom units The l»)cal 
and intermediate revenue as a percentage ol 
ti>lal fONcnuc v^a^ repurlod ti> be less ihaii 
I ^ t«>f llas^jii Also not inchuled .inmnu 
tlk'NC S!.i(o [)o. tiles Is the hisirki 
("*>lun\bu. Nshuh IkhI - ^ classr<><Mn uiutv 
an ADA m| 14i).J24. an expenduuic n| 
>|o pel classroom unit, aiul local 

rever^ue (iiKludinii some deneral I uiul 
'tv.fipis trum ffio l <*doral ^o\t'rnnu-nt > c:iUmi 
i.iU' ! ^ ^ p«'f ( . f -lie fL'Wf.Ui' 

receipt > 

AnuMik? tlu' States, mediiii expefidituies 
raii'j • fr<M!i '>um sJ2.mA> tt>r tlie Stjie »>1 
Sew York to S".S(i| tor Alabama, a ratio ol 



2.*^ to I. Witlnn some States, th( average 
amount expended lor the 196^-70 schiH)! 
year in the high expenditure school systems 
(9Kth percentile) w;is three or inure times 

tlie average amount expended in the low- 
support areas (2d percentile). This within- 
State variation in expenditure |K'i' classroom 
unit IS tlic principal topic lor distussion in 
this cluptcr. 

In a c'vnparison of Stale median and 
other percentile measures, certain Stale 
dillerences sliould be considered. For 
example, an evaluation ol dillerences in 
Stale medians should indica'c that a variety 
ol economic ctmJitions prevail in the 
separate Slates. Also, tlie median expendi- 
ture I »r one Slate may actually be tlie 
average expenditure lor a large cily because 
tlie city contains almost hall the classroom 
uints i>r tlie entire Slate and its average 
c \pe lull lure level stretches across the 
"^Olli petcCfUile Inr the Slate, [his is true n| 
the inlluence New York City on tfie New 
York Stale profile. In contract, the clavs- 
room units <d another Slate may be well 
scat tt red among many di lie rent sch(»ol 
NVstoms riu' experulit lue level shown ji 
'..in-Hu ")oini> in ihc Selected Items is ;ik 
averaee tor ihe schuol ssstem at that p«»ni(, 
and ma> he similarly uithieiiced bv the 
presence or jfisence siuh pinp( ^ liotuiteiv 
large systems 



State Profiles 

Average expenditures and the number of 
classroom units lor each school sysliin are 
graphically illustrated in the Stale , lol'ilcs 
on succeeding pages. Classroom uiiit<^ are 
grouped according to the unit cx}K'nditure 
airounis within expenditure level intervals 
of S250 each, and accumulated group by 
group to a total of 100 percent, as shown in 
the supporting data accompanying each 
proiile. These cumulative percenls determine 
tlie profile lor each State In addition to the 
basic data useJ in cop. n ucting the profiles, a 
lew '"Selected Items" of information about 
the levels of expenditure are also given. 

Particularly noic'vorihy on these profiles 
IS the shaded are • .o (tie left ol' the vertical 
line that ideiilihe. iiic State median level of 
expcruliiuie. I In, a\l\i reveals thi extent to 
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dctermifii? why these cbssruums l<ick lunds 
uccesury to support education ut the 
mcduin level which represents ihe basic 
amount \un only generally acceptable hut 
also avaffcfbic fa the ctft/en^ of the Slate ftn 
the provision ot education. 

fho Alabama Stale pr«»tilc sht>ws that 
about 10 percent o\ the classroom units 
were NUppi»rlcJ at levels abou- S^'.OOO tor 
the 70 school year. At ilie lower end 

ol Ihe f xtfefidtlurc line, about 1 1 percent of 
the cljssniiims expended less than $5,750. 
This indicates that classroom units in 
Alabama arc >ienerall> \upporlcd near the 
meJiai) aiul VMtlnn the rather narrow lirtnts 
«»t S>,7S() to S'^0(KJ I lie raiiiic between the 
S4.*04 expenditure ioi the system at the 
2d|>ercentde and the SII.5U3 at the 
*lMlh percentile is Sb.57<). or approximately 
one and one ihird the amount expended at 
tlie 2<i percentile level. T!ie raii^e I'roni tlie 
25lli peicentile of S6..^57. the middle ot the 
lower halt, tt) the "^>tli percentile of Sh.SWh. 
he middle ,»l the Inijier hall, is $2.2^). 

()nl> ei^lu Slatc:» had JUIcicncc^ as low 
as SLfiOO between the 25lh and 75th 
percentiles. These were Arkansas, Idaho. 
New Mexut>. Souih ('afi>lina. and lUah. 
which liav*: coniparativel) low-support 
le^elN, aiiil .AlaNka ami Wsomin^ wliieli 
^uppu^t cla\^room^ near oi above the 
iiitlhtn.il nutli.in St.lle^ vvnh exlensive 
ra»gc% bctv cen the 25th and 75th percent- 
iles were Itmneciicui. Illinois. Michigan. 
Montana. New JeiSey. Vermont, and 
ViriiiULi. lot each ot tlics^.' States tlus 
inieiiiu.n tile unee nuue tluii S4.50O 

pel LlaN>rin>rn. repreNenlmi: iireal ilitlerences 
ol >uppnrt in vjru>u> ^elmul di>(ricls over 
these States 

( iunpated ti^ the |>roliles ol many i»tlier 
States, the atea to (he left ol the Alabama 
profile line is small, indicating that relutively 
small .imnuiit^ were experulL'd tor education 
None (»t ilie districts m the Slate fiad aver.i^e 
e\per^dltnre^ per dasNronni umi as hieii as 
MJ.SUDliM the i^^f>^> /U ^cll*>o| year (>nl\ 
<»t llie Stulc\ ahuo^l 4().()l)0 dJs^r^^rtl 
unit> liad a ^uppo^t level greater than 
Sli.7^0 

Ihe arej lo the left the prohle 

;\p'*ri liCne lin • ■ »f \!.i>k.i and tlic s[M:.m.1 in 
ihe aoM»iini> per \.iJ^^r^ >»>ni anil afe ereatei 
lii.in liipw >.ih»v\n h>( Alai^Jina, Hut «^Mrre- 
s|X'ntlini.' tc.tluic> l'»i \ri/.'!ui .s!^^ Nhn^v a 
greater e\|viulilure area and a tar rm>re 
extensive «^las>f'«om unit expendnure rjii^ie 



The range between the Ari/una 2d and 
98tli percentiles is SI 2,784 compared tu 
$K.527 lor Alaska, and S4,924 indicated (ot 
Alahania. Similarly « the range between the 
j5th and 75th percenitfc!? for Art/ona Is 
S:.H57, S:,2.V> for Alabama, and S856 for 
Alaska. 

Noteworthy in examining the profile 
expeiuhtiire lines is tfieir position in relation 
to the expenditure level scale along the top 
ol the prolite and the national median. In 
States such as Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Carolina. Oklahoma. South Carolina, 
South Dakota. Tennessee, Texas, and West 
Virginia, the expemhtiire Iwies aie almost 
completely to the lelt ol the 513.5.^1 
national iiK'dian expenditure. These are the 
States with low average expenditures per 
classroom unit. Conversely, profites for 
Alaska, Cahfornia, CtMiiiecticul . Nevada, 
New Jersey. New York, ami Oregon are 
almosi entirely to the riiiht ot the national 
median indicating that these Slates liave 
large pri)portions ot their classroom units 
supp4)rted at levels in excess ol the national 
median. 



Typical Profiles 

Slate profiles eenerally resemble i)iie of 
the three patterns illustrated in chart ^. The 
triangular pattern is typical ot States in 



which the ranges between low and high 
expenditures is great. This illustrative profile 
shows a median of $14,000 per classrmim 
unit with expenditure levels ranging from 
S.V500 to 524,500, Patterns iff fhl5 kfml 
indicate relatively large numbers of class- 
room units at levels considerably below the 
State median, and illustrate uiisutislactory 
State e()uali/atioii. In such instances, a 
greater emphasis on State equalization aid 
for edueatitm is recommended. 

&)nie other States have proHles similar lo 
the rectangular pattern. Here the range from 
low to ex^xMiditure levels is sliglu, and 
all classrooms of the State are supported at 
levels close to the State averajze, (iencrally. 
this kind of State program does not allow 
systems to he suppi)rted at low levels, but at 
the same time, revenue constraints prevent 
the more wealthy school systems from 
establishing* expenditure levels far in excels 
of the median. However, the pattern may 
also sugjjest that system taxable valuations 
are relatively constant over a Slate, that the 
State has a large systciii type of i)^gaiu/a- 
tion, or that the former and latter conditions 
arc combined. Only the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, both <ine schotil system 
governments, are actually "rectangular,*' 

Analysis of the scluu)l finance plans 
which produce these tWi) kinds of profiles 
reveals ihat features projucini: both tlie 
upper half of the triangular pattern and the 
lower hall of the rectangular pattern are 
desirable. This suggests the combination 
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Chart V Patterns of State profiles 



profile, also shown in chart 3. Sound 
prinapk» ol sdicioi finance indicate thai the 
upper portion of the profile should extend 
lu Itie hipdier expenditure fovets represent iii|t 
$Juii)l systems winch arc willing to provide 
more than the usual amounts per classroom 
unit. These >chool !>ysteins are in the posi- 
tiiMi of leadership. School revenue laws make 
It pi>Mihle tor ihcsie sy»tenu where there is 
great local interest, initiative, and financial 
resource to finance a superior type of 
educatior;al service. The schot)| systems m>t 
only desire better-than-average services for 
their i)wn pupth, bm also perform important 
devehipmental and leadership services tor 
the educational program of the entire State, 
which are essential to the growth and 
improvement of education. Full-state 
funding advticates deny, first, that these 
benefits of high*expendiiure school districts 
happen, second, that these benefits spill- 
down to low-e\[vndilure districts, and 
finalK, that these hcnetits should be a local 
respt)nsibility, as Slate responsibility is 
preferred. 

Mere. also« in agreement with foundation 
program principles, this combination type of 

profile indicates that the State reeogni/es its 
ohiigatiim to children in the less wealthy 
parts of the State, and allocates tunds to 
supplement those derived from inadequate 
local resources, l unding of this iy\K ensures 
that no child need attend a classroom tliat is 
supported at a level which is significantly 
lower than the State median. However, a 
fixed level of school support will not be 
found in this lower portion of the profile, 
saitv vome variatu)ns will he produced by 
leeway tax levies applied .o var> ini; taXuble 
valuations, hvidencc or. the situatiiMi in any 
State with reference to these general 
patterns may be noted by comparing the 
State prv)riles with chart 3. The data on 
ixnceni of revenue Irom local and inter- 
moiluitc sources reveal that Stale aid plains 
izeruMalK jchieved in 70 the combina- 

tion pattern of support sinnlar to that on 
chart .V 

The preceding discussion of profiles 
assumes as a gi)al of State policy a founda- 
tion pri>vjrurn at the fucdian e\[K'nJilure 
Ic I t ndcr iIun proscnpUo" *»f Slate aid 
oniler the Straver MaiviMort plan, the 
coinhifuiion plan u most likely. The trianu 
ulai pjttern could arise under "power 
ei|uali/ation" or "equah/ed percentage 
match iiH''* and would be acceptable if the 
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percentage of funds from IcKal sources were 
approximately equal at all expenditure levels 
under ''equalized percentage matching** or if 
tlie percentage of funds frimi local sources 

tolK)wed the schedule of the '*powe>^ equali- 
zation" model for local tax raiv and 
I oundalion expenditure level. Tlic combina- 
tion pattern would arise under a "resource 
cquaii/aiion" plan with the median at the 
level of the foundation expenditure implied 
by the ''guaranteed amount** of property 
valuation. The rectangular pattern would 
always describe fulhState funding with no 
local leeway permitted 

"tquali/ed percentage matching" and 
"power equalization" could yield a series of 
expenditure levels cH>rresponding to the local 
tax rate adopted by the local school systems 
so that 0 to 25 percent of the classroom 
units may be supported at $7,000; 25 to 
5C percent, at SI 4,000; .50 to 75 percent, at 
S:i.0O0i and 75 to 100 percent may be 
supported at S28,0OO. The support pattern 
is indicated by a scries of rectangular lines. 
The length of these is determined by the 
number of school systems choosing an 
option; the distance from the origin, by the 
expenditure levels allowed for given tax 
rates. Under ^'power equali/aliinr' or 
"equa li/e<|^ pt^enTagc*' matching/* the 
pattern of expenditures described above 
would be acceptable if the percentage of 
funds from local sources were equal at each 
expenditure level or did not vary more than 
the percentage given by the schedule of 
expenditures and tax rates in "power equali- 
zation." 

Classrooms Supported at 
Various Levels 

The State pr4)tiles sliow wide variation m 
the liicatinn of classrooms along the 
tiiiaiicial scale of schnol support. Some 
States have median expenditure levels near 
SH,000 per classroom unit and support their 
classrooms near this figure; others have 
medians above S 16,000 and other support 
levels considerably abjive or below this 
tiviure 

drouping the classrnoin urnts by exfvndi- 
lure intervals of S4.000 yields the figures 
included in table 2 of chapter I and shows 
clusters ()t classroom units in specified 
expenditure categories. Ttie largest percents 



for any category in this table are the 
100 percents for the Dtstricf of Cohinibii ^ 
and Hawaii, both of which operate a ftingk 
school system. Other than these, cxtretnely 

higli percenis are noted as fo||i)ws: Idaho, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, and West Virginia 
with over 80 percent reported in the S8,000 
to SI I interval. In contrast, other States 
such as Michigan and Missouri have sub- 
stantial numbers of classroom units in 
several expenditure intervals, extending from 
relatively low support to amounts mich 
higher than the national median. 



Relationship to the National 
Median 

Chart 4 presents the percentages of the 
classro()m units o\ the Stales which were 
supported at spccitied expenditures for the 
1^)59 60 and \m) 7U sch(K)| years. Here 
the placement and change of the State's 
educational support pattern along the 
Tmance scale is made readily apparent. Some 
States-such as Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Indiana. Montana, Nevada, Ohio, and 
Wyoming tinance their classrooms at 
amounts wliich closely retlect the average 
for the Nation. Other States-Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi. South Carolina, and 
Tennessee-spend lower amounts and their 
graphs are to the left of the national median. 
Still other Slates including Alaska. New 
Jersey, and New York report higher 
expenditures and thus their graphs arc to the 
riglit of the national median. The national 
median expenditures are indicated by means 
of vertical lines located at $4,391 
(M)4^) 50), 57,528 (1959 60), and 
SI3.53I (1969 1970). 

From 1959 00 to 1969 ^q, the total 
number of operating school systems in the 
Un ted Stales decreased trom 35,000 to 
17,000. In this decade. Kansas. Michigan, 
Minnesota. Nebraska, S<iuth Dakota, and 
Wisconsin each eliminated over 1 ,0QO school 
systems; California, Illinois, Indiana Iowa, 
Missouri. North Dakota and Oklahoma each 
ehtninaled betwcLMi 501 and 1.000, 
Colorado. Maine. Montana. New York, Ohio. 
Oregon. [Pennsylvania, and Texas between 
101 and 500. and Delaware, New 
Hampsliire. Washington, and Wyoming each 
eliminated more than 50 school systems. 
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Chart 4. Ranges of expenditure per clajiwoom unit, by State: 1959-60 and 1969 70, United States 
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UcIihM la data for tha IMltad Statas. 
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One of the purposes of Stales in con- 
sulidgting ssiull S4^iaul systems into l^gier 
ones is 10 secure more equitable tax bases. 

Unification of wealthy and signincantty less 
weahhjf areas will accomplhh some equaH:^- 
tion locally; further uniformity in financial 
resources and expenditures is made available 
throughoui the enlarged school systems. 

The amount of variation among cxpcndi- 
tures per classroom unit is a measure of the 
(tegree of equalisation of school funds 
within the State, and is information useful in 
planning for improvements in the State 
system ti>r financing schools. Restricted or 
small varialiDM may be produced by limita- 
tums on ihc local lax rates for schools, by 
almost equal valuations of taxable property, 
and by » high degree of equalixalion in the 
State plan for distributing aid to the local 
sch(H)l systems. 

Whatever (he cause of variations in 
suppi>rt, the breadth of expenditures 
revealed among school systems is significant 
for what it implies about educational 
services that can be provided throughout the 
r«inge from low to high expenditures. It is 
also significant for the guidance it gives in 
sugffittng deficiencies tnd possibilities for 
improving State school fmance plans. 
Ordinarily, a well-equali/cd State school 
finance system aiiiiws the least wealthy 
systems to support education at levels just 
above the State defmed foundation level; 
though expenditures per classroom unit in 
the most wealthy systems of the State 
extend well beyon-.l this foundation level. 

Significant F«rcentile Points 

I.XfH?nailures at the 2d. 25ih, 50th, 75th, 
and *>8th percentiles lor the I *>6*> 70 school 
yeai are listed \\\ table 5 for each Stale, and 
similar fiptires are praphically presented in 
chart 4 for the 50, h>5^> 60, and 

I 70 schui)| years Stales are arranged in 
descending order by median expenditures 
lor V)M 70, the States w;th the hijjh''st 
expenditures at th-' lop. 

The bai graphs tor the Slates (chart 4) are 
limited to the rant^ from the 2d to the 98th 
percentiles, regarded as the praclicablo and 
LiMiu'i vaiivc lan^c [)Clwecii Urns and Inglis 
Uir this stud) I he actual low and higli 
amounts exfx*nded per classr^oiTi www arc 
given in the basic data suppi)rting the State 
prohles 
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In charl 4. th': shadi'd hars indicate the 
micrquarlile ranges fur 1^6') 70, the 
unshaded bar stiows the l^>59 60 inter 
quartile range. Short bars for States (such as 
tnose lor Arkansas and Nevada) represent 

68 



narrow ranges ol expendiiuies, relatively 
long bars (such as ilio^ie ot Illinois and 
Montana) show wiJo ranges The length of 
the solid line represents the amount of ihe 
range between Ihe 2d and 98th percentiles. 



There appears to be little rebttonship 
bttween thv un$t ul e^ip^iiUilures within <i 
State and the State median e?ipenditure per 
wU^ruuni unit lonj;. ttul siuul iinc^ and 
hdis arc found >^itli hoth low and tiigli 
tnedtan expenditures. In l*)69 70, foi 
inslarKO, Alaska, iho socoikI higliost State. 
liaN a considerably slioitor bar than tho next 
SUU\ New Jcfw> . AUo, bolh New ^'ork and 
New Jer>cy. the Slates above and below 
Alaska, have a considerably greater range in 
expenditures than Alaska 

Similarly, at the bottom ol the chart. 
Arkansas (appearin>! between Alabama and 
lenncNNce) Iun a fallier tiarrow range while 
ll)c otijcr tsvo Stales have a >ijbNtanlial 
range. Despite these differences jinong 
neighboring Slates in chart 4. there is a 
S4)mewhat greater range in dollar amounts at 
the higher expenditures than at the lower 
e\|H?nditure> llie average range lor tlie 
upper halt ot the States in SI \}n2. lor the 
l»)\ver. S^.H^'H In relative terms, hotli the 
lower halt and tlie upper iialt have almost 
the wme range according to ihc ratio ot the 
range to the median: for the lower half ol' 
the States, it is 0.73, for the upper half. 

The median expenditure LncI lor the 
Nation in I^UV) 70 is jtiNt above the 
^^.Srli percentile in PV^V 60. and llie median 
expendiime tnr ilic Naih>n in TV'^'^ 60 is 
just above the 2d percentile in 70. 

There is relatively little overlappmg of 
IM59 M jnd 70 expenditure levels 

lor the States. As can be observed from the 
bars lor liie varunis Slates, only one State. 
Verinoni. lias the 75th percenhle tor 
(\{) viscrlafipiiii! vuth the 2^th per- 
eiiiile tor PU>0 70 1 iirtherniore. 15 
States Morida, deorgia. Idaho. Kansas, 
Kentucky. Louisiana. Maryland. 
Muiwchusctis. Nevada. Nortli Carolina. 
Orego.'K Rliodc Klaiid. liah. \VashiiJiIt»>i) . 
and West Vifiiuna have no t)verlap between 
the raiikic tor P^SM M) :,nd l'^6*^ "^0 In 
lliesc States, the Jd percentile tor 70 
uabu^e llic "^Mh percentile lor rr5'> (>0. 

J he degree to which the range in expH.*nd- 
ilurcs lias increaNcd Ir^m l*^^V^ to 
P>6»> "^0 can also hi* observed troin the 
Ji.if \-, fh- i.nv |-[!ji|ich>. iIk' rjfiL'^' m 
e vperuht urt's iiKroascs OnK \^isLonsin 
reduced the total fan^ie, thai is, tiuin the 2d 
rho '^^^h por^entiK; I \'..cpi l*»r Alaska. 
An zona . Mai v lafid Mississippi, NehraNka, 
Nevada. New MexKo, North Dakota. Siiulh 
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Dakota, and Wisconsin, the States also 
c%hibtteU increases in the middle ranf^; thai 
is, from the 25th to the 7Sth percentile, 

i he reasons iW the increase ol ran|e in 
the expenditures in the States should Iht 
examined in the evaluation of State aid 
plans. 



Range of Support Levels 

Improvements in ecjuali/ation could hring 
much gr,*ater unilormity into the linaiue 
program aiid raise the support levels tor the 
low wealth areas. A foundation program 
could he designed to provide higtier expend* 
iture levels for systems with classroom units 
financed t>elt)w (he median. 



Interquartile Range 

The designations Q|, Oj, and Qj arc 
frequently used to label thf points at which 
statistical distributions are divided into 
tourths. They are designated as lirst. second 
(i>r median), and thud quartile. Qj and Qj. 
marking the limits ot the lower and upper 
quarters of items, nuy be considered as (he 
medians of the lower and upper halves of 
(he (o(al dis(ribu(ion. These poiiKs are 
im|H>rtant in the consideration of a statis- 
tical distribulii>n :i:ncc tliey constitute a 
measure ol the range or spread ol the 
statistics beifii: studied. 

When the values of and are close 
to the inediaiK iteiiu m the distribution are 
quite similar and are said to vary within 
narrow limits. If the and Qj values are 
tar below and above the median, the items 
ranue widely and diller considerably Irom 
ea^h other The extent ol this range is 
sign It leant in estimating the relative ettcc* 
nveness ot the State scIiodI linancc plan. 
The range uself is often called the inter- 
quartile raiiije, and the range divided by two 
IS reterred to a^ y. or the quarlile deviation. 

( nhnnn 2 ol table ^ eives tor the Slates 
ihe vahie o\ (Jj h) U^.ot the iniciquar lilc 
raiikie ot expenditure per Lla>sfo(nn unit in 
dollars lf)!erijuar tile ranges of rnt)re than 
$4.UW) indicate the eight States having the 
widest dilte fences in ex|X'ndit ures among 



the classroom units. These States are 
•uppiHting a tubslaitiial number of their 
classroom units at levels more than $4,300 
above tlie 25th percentile, tlie median for 

the lower half of the classroom units. Such 
States and the amounts of their interquartile 
ranges are listed in the tabulation below, t'or 
the United States, the interquartile range is 
S5.:54. 

At the opposite extreme, some States 
have relatively small interquartile ranges. 
These States tend to support the schools at 
levels which are near the averages, and 

display narrow variations between the 
ainouiils expended per classroom unit in the 
various parts of the State. The eight States 
with the smallest variation, less than SI ,600 
between and Q^, (the medians of the 
upper and lower halves of the classroom 
units), are also listed in the tabubtion 
below. 
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Interpretations of the meanings of these 
wide and narrow ranges between Q| and Qj 
must recogni/e two factors. The first is the 

inlluence of school system organization 

up(>n sclioid system average expenditure 
levels. In all States, the dillerences between 
O, and are less than ex|vcted if expend- 
itures per classroom were calculated for 
small r areas or by school buildings. 

The second factor is the variation in the 
signil'icance of the interquartile range at 
(iiffercnt points ahmg the school finance 
scale, For instance, a range of S3»000 
between and 0^ may.be relatively less 
significant^! the educational services ottered 
where the average expenditure per classroom 
unit is $20,000 than would be a range of 
SI. 500 where the average classroom expend- 
iture is near S8,000. 

Some recognition can be viiven to this 
scesMid lactt)f hv Lakulaling rativ)s ot inter- 
(jUaMile ranges to the medians lv)r tlie States. 
Ran^vs are then evaluated in terms of the 
State medians. These ratios are listed in 
cidumn of table i). 



On the basis of these ratios* the eight 
States with the largest differences between 
Qi and Qj, more than 50 percent of the 
mtdian, }ire lifted below. These States have 
ithitivtly wide variations amcMig theenpend^ 
iture levels per classroom unit. For the 
United States, the interquartile range is 
40 percent ot the national median. 
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The eight States for which the inter- 
quartile ranges are most narrow, less than 
12 percent of the medians, indicate high 
degrees of equali/aiion for their classroom 
unit expenditures. 



Ratios of to 



Ratios of Qy to 0| values have been 
calcu'n'^d to determine the comparative 
levels of educatiorial support between the 
central tendency of the upper half and that 
of the lower half of classroom units. In some 
States, the ciassrm m units at the level 
arc spending more than 1 .35 times the 
amount expended by those at the Q, level. 
How ever, in other States where support 
levels vary only slightly from the median, 
ratios would mdiuite that medians of the 
upper halves are kss than 1.15 times the 
medians of the lowt r halves. 

These ratios arc listed in column 4 of 
table 6. Stales lisicil in the tabulation below 
are the ciidil wilfi the widest variations in 
expenditure levels and the eight with the 
narr!)west vari.itio is. High ralios in the 
tabulations represent States with insuflicient 
equalization in fheir State distribution 
formulas; »mall ratios represent those with 
more eMcclive tquah/ation. f-or the tniled 
States, the va.ue I ,4H limes the 0, 
expenditur-: levei. Noie that the same Stales 
appear in this aid the previous velejled 
listings 
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Ratio of Hl9h to l^w 

Th« ratio bttween lh« 98th ind 2d ptr- 
centile expenditure levels is another measure 

of the variations within the distributions. 
These ratios are listed in column 2 of 



Tabic 6.- interquartile ranfe of clawoom unit expenditures as an amount and as a ratio of 
die mcdiBn cxpcndititft, by Stata: 1969-70, Ui^tad Slam 
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ROn.-.Th« Dlatrlct ColtfihU aad RmII art act UelwM b«cou«« aoch op«r«U<) m o alacXa 
aehool rraUs U 1969-70 «it^ oolj ft aU4aa oxymidlturt por eUoarooa aolt. Tboy m, howovor, 
UeliaMi la iote for iha IMlt«d Stotoa. 
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table 7 They indicate that the ^)8th pcr^ 
centile expenditure level is more than three 
tiimi the 2d percentile level tor some of the 
States. 

The eight highest and eight lowest ratios 
are listed in the tabulation below. High 
ratios here mean ihai ihe Siaies have class- 
room unih supported at more than 2,60 
times the amount at the 2d percentile. States 
with low ratios have their highest support 
levels less than I .(r3 times the lowest levels. 
Fur the United States, the ratio o** the 98th 
to the 2d percentile is 3.60. 



Mite . hjt»H\i It' .tr.' j« 
'It •'•ir pf f.ofinj'.' ' 
'>f m«>rf tifn<» th»r< ji 



Mj:fN hj^ifij? Itsfh i( 
i^th pft.cri'ik- k'.. 

the JJ p^'iffiiile 



StJtc 

Vcrrmmt 

New > 'fk 

|i|ir .'t> 
■\rt/' >n I 

V.ufh ( if. thru 



Nofih i ituUm 

OrtVi>r' 

IJjh 
i -il 



Kj!Io 

I ^: 

I M 
1 

1 - i 



The range ol e,xpcndilure levels above rhc 
State median mdicates. to sitme extent, 
leadership opptntunities among the school 
systems ol ihe State. Kvcry Stale should 

li,;*-c some school sysicnis able lo pioneer m 
Ihe cducalional field. These systems should 
have Ihe inieresl. the mitiative, and the 
financial resources to support programs of 
public eduLalum at levels whicti ficrmit 
experimentation as a means toward advance- 
ment These leadership systems must lorgc 
ahead and provide the remainder of the 
State systems with e\,^ermiental evidence on 
unproved educalii)nal rncthi>ds Such experi- 
mentation requires substantial financial 
suppur! Opinions vary ofi the desirable 
magnitude for thi^k kind of advantage. 

The ratio of the expenditure per class- 
room at the ^>Hth percentile to the median 
for rhe Slate m(jKato> the exiorH to which 
>omc d^lnclN Nuppor! program:* thai exceed 
n o rnij I c x p c w d i ( urc s U )f cd ucat lunal 
service-* Ratios hctwccri theNe hik^i\ and the 
mediums are listed in colun\n of table 7 
l ight Stales having the highest raMos are 



listed in the accompanying tabulation. Tliese 
States probably benefit by ha^dng sdiool 
systems with average claswoom unit expend* 
ityre levels which are iUfficM^ntly h^)h in 
relation to other systems of the State to 
allow for experimentation with improved 
educational methods. 



A number of States have high ratios 
because their urban centers, either the 
central city or suburban systems, finance 
eduoilion al le^li l^yond that fm the State 
generally. Although the •*lighthouie" or 
leadership effect of these systems ma; not 
be as great in such inslimces as the numbers 



Table 7. -Ratios of classroom ex^^endiiures at one sekcted percentile to another, by State: 

l%9-70, United States 



Financing Education Leadership 
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1.96 
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l.Ul 
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1.35 
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1X0 



l.kk 
1.26 
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1.72 
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1.69 
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Wrt ..-Tha Dlitrlct of ColwbU aed a»vali ara oot IncliMlad bacauM aach oparatad at a t2Acla 
tchoQl tyttaa ixx 1969*70 with ooly « tlnclt txpaadltura par claaarooB unit. Tbty ara. hova^^r. 
locludad in 4aU tcr tha Ibitad Statat. 
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may imply, these higher expenditure i^ystems 
mny Mill uHer ii prufdiim b«ry und thut ul 
most systems of the State. 

%mt^ h4«!fif t€*el« Jl Iht j hisiti hj»in| \€%tU ji ilw 
thjn I '»! tunes the NfjU- thjii ! '"^ Um(y fh* >tjte 
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the ''.sih pcrconiilo vwucwhat sniaiior in 
terms of the State medians, are also Hsled in 
the tabublion givtrn above, hor the entire 
United States, the ratio ul the ^>8th per- 
centile to the national median is 1 .8H. 

Equalization Below the Median 

Wnle a substantial dilTercncc betwen the 
high and the median may be desirable, the 
opposite Is true tor the ratio between the 

median and tlie low expenditure level. It 
ap|Kars un|u>t tlut ^onic classrnoni units 
should he supported at levels considerably 
lower \h:i\) the median tlie lower end of the 
expenditure distribution tor the top hall' the 
State's eiassriH)m units. 

Variations in expenditure levels may be 
duo, m part, to (he application ot a State 
salary schedule in the Jeter niinalion of State 
toundation pruiirani amounts However, 
niosi ot the ratline ui expenditure levels is 
probably due t<» variations in the proceeds ot 
local lax levies, winch are in addition to tlie 
local levy required as a condition lor 
participatiiik: in State tunds Variations 
ticcuffifiL' at levels above the Stale median 
appear t»» he acceptable and even desirable, 
but vjriathujs ocxurruii! below llie median 
|Ustil> wohwcin. Siiiwc the tinaiicially less 
able N>sfcnis at tltcsc expefiditure levels are 
unable tu obtain substantial amounts t'rom 
leeway levies, their support level cannot 
exceed the loundalion program level by any 
MiiiutKjn! .unoiiiit. ( on^e(^uentl> . llu* 
>anali«>ri \i, c I arc Ic ^cl^ lor i(k >>c 
^^^te?!{^ Ho|."A (fic State nivHiiar) wil! 
prohjhK be Nnull afd. urulcr tlie t>n\a| 
tnuMilation program plan ot tinancini" 
sLho»»U, an .irn*»urit !ni>re than KJ percent 



below of the Stare median expenditure level 
imriu Slult review unU study. 

The foundation concept of educational 
sup|)uu« guarantees lo all pupils in the Stale 
the right to attend classrooms iiuppurted at 
levels which will provide the basic services 
defined by the legislature as essential lor all 
children. Advantages of classrooms sup- 
ported at higlier levcU than the foundation 
level may be regarded as a privilege for those 
who happen to live in the favored areas 
whose resources provide the funds required 
to finance this difference between the State 
median and the higher levels of support. 

Ratios of median to low expenditures or 
of 50th to 2d percentile levels are listed in 
column 4 of table 7. Special attention is 
directed to States having high ratios as well 
as to those having small differences at these 
support levels. High ratios indicate inade- 
quate equalization. For the United States, 
the median is \}}2 times the 2d-percentile 
level of exixMuliture. l-xclusive of Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia, only Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Utah have ratios near or 
below 1. 10, The largest figure 4})3, is for 
Vermont. 

In all of tlicse measures of range, States 
which make the better showing are generally 
thi^se having large school t;ystems, such as 
the county u'lit system, or States having 
very substantial proporlioriS of Stale aid to 
local school systems. This implies that the 
situation generally can he improved if small 
and inefficient schtwl systems are con- 
solidated, and if the States increase the 
proportions of State assistance and apply the 
funds toward the <;upport of a foundatum 
prt)urain defined by the legislature. 



Historical Changes in 
Degree of Variation 



The previous sections of this chapter hav(^ 
dealt wnh comparisons among ttie States for 

\^>h^) 70. I hi>, Ncctii^n con^lder^ com- 
pj.i^*Mi> the per toriiiancc of Cdd\ Stale in 
and l(j\ears later exannnini! the 
deL»ree ot prnk»ress in reducinii v,»riaiions m 
expi'nditures amon^ vi r* elassroonis ol the 
State^ thr<)uuh the p .>ion of State tunds. 



Interquartile Range 

When the values of the first and third 
quartiles are close to the median, the several 
items in a distribution are quite similar and 
vary within narrow limit&. If the fir&t and 
third quartile values are considerably below 
and above the value of the median, there is a 
wide range and considerable difference 
among the items of the distribution. The 
extent of this range is significant in 
estimating the relative effectiveness of State 
school finance plans. 

From 1^)59 60 to h)69 70, 27 States 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Hampsture, New 
Jersey, New York, Ni)rth Carolina, 
Oklolioma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia- 
increased their interquartile range more than 
the interquartile range for the Nation 
increased, as shown by table 8. These States 
are easily identified in column 3 of table 8, 
where each State's increase in interquartile 
range is compared with the national increase. 
A value greater than 100 indicates States in 
which the interquartile range increased more 
than the national range. It would generally 
be expected that the interqujirtile range 
would increase in all States because the 
median cxpendiiuro lor |M69 70 is greater 
tlian that tor hO, However, this is not 

true in ten Stales, wlucli have values less 
than 1.00 (see col. 2, table K), Fourteen of 
the 27 States which increased then^ inter- 
quartile rur^ge had an increase in the ratio of 
the interquartile range ti) the State median. 



Other Selected Percentiles 



Table ^> compares i\\c ratio ot the ^>Hth to 
llic 2d pefcenlile t^u l*Ui^) 70 t(» tliat for 
h*5*^ AO. It alsn \\\\cs the latio tor iliese 2 
vears t)f tlie ^)?<th percentik* to the median 
and the median to the 2d percentile, A ratio 
of 1 .00 or greater uulicates an increase over 



Table K. Ratio of 1969 70 to 1959 60 for sielected stathtics of expenditure!! per 
cla!i9iruoni unit, by Stater. United Stateti ^ 
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this period, while less than 1.00 indicates a 
decrease. Cotumn 3 shims that for the 
Nafjnn there has been a 7 percent increase in 
the ratio of the Mtith percentile to the 

median. This would he expected it signilV 
cant increases were made for the last 10 
years lor local lunds lor education. During 
this period. Stale support remained at 
almusi a conslani 40 percent oi' th^ total 
revenue lor public elementary and secondary 
schools. The .93 ratio (column 2) and .87 
ratio (column 4) for the 98th to 2d and the 
SOth to 2d percentiles respectively, indicate 
that progress is being nude toward improved 
funding t)f classroom units of the k)w end of 
the expenditure di^tribulion. 

Of the 14 States which increased the 
interquartile range to the median Alabama* 
Connecticut, Illinois, Mississippi, Montana, 
Oklahonta, Rhode Island. Vermont^ and 
Wasliington also increased both the ratio of 
the 75th to the 25th percentile and the rutio 
of the ^^8th to the W percentile ranges. Of 
tliese nine, all except Mississippi and Rhode 
Island increased the range at every interval 
for which calculations were made. Nineteen 
Slates increased the range of both the ratio 
of the ^)Kth to ihe 2d percentile and the 
ratio of the ^>Mth to the 50th percentile. 
[ iglit additional Stales Alaska. Iowa. 
Kansas. Michigan. Minnesota. Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, and South Dakota -increased 
the range of the ratio of the 98th to the 
50th percentile, indicating an increase in the 
upper ranges and a greater influence of 
leeway levies for the support of schools. 

Nineteen Slates Alabama. Arizona. 
( onnecticut . I liuiJa. Ilhiu)is. Louisiana, 
Maine, MassaciuiwUs. MiiM^^sippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire. New Mexico. New York, 
Oklahoma. Oregon, South Carolina, 
Vermont. Washingtt)n. and Wyoming- 
increased both the ratio of the 98th to the 
2d percentile and the ralu) <)f the 50th to 
the 2d percentile rap.gc>. I he latter statistic 
inJicalos ih.il iliOsO Stales have lost grour:d 
in providing funds for the school systems 
below the State median. I hree other States 
Minnesota. Tennessee, and Wisconsin also 
lost ground at the low end of the distribu- 
lh>{i 
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Table ^.-Ratio of 1969-70 to 1959-60 ickcted percentiles, by State: United States 

Locating Individual Systama 
on the State Profile 
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IIOn.--Tba Dtatrlct of Coluabla aad Hawaii are aot lacludad bacauaa aacb operated as « alalia 
actiool ayataa In 1969-70 with only a ftia^la expenditure per claaarooa unit. Tbey are, bowevvrf 
iaclwSetS la data for the Ubita^ SUtaa. 



Any school administrative unrf can be 
located on the State profile by calculating 
the expenditure per ctas&room unit for the 
1969-70 school year as it was calculated in 
the study. Current expenditures applicable 
to classroom units were divided by the 
nuniher of classroom unit^ (o get the average 
expenditure per classroom unit used in 
grouping data for the preparation of profiles. 
Current expenditures did not include 
expenditures for pupil transportation and 
for tuition paid to other systems. The 
number of classroom units for each system 
was calculated according to the procedure 
described in the appendix. 

The range of expenditure levels in which 
this average for the system falls ij given in 
the first column of the tabulation on each 
State profile. A corresponding position may 
then be noted on the profile. The actual 
placement of any system on the profile and 
among the grouped data gives information 
about the relationships between the local 
expenditure level and other levels through- 
out the State. 
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CHAPTER III 



Financing State and National Basic Programs 



Foundation programs Tor Stale support 
of ekmentary and secondary schools imply 
thai alt the chiMren ht the State, no matter 
where they rcvde. will be guaranteed a 

program of education which does not fall 
below the Statc<stablished, tax-supported, 
sundard. More wealthy communities and 
others desirous of better than standard 
educational programs may finance educa* 
lional strvtoes at amounts higher than the 
Staie«approved basic amount. 

The literature on planning State systems 
for financing whocU devotes only minor 
attention to the more financially advantaged 
and other school systems willing to supply 
tax funds for programs beyond the Stale 
average program. Most of the State school 
finance planning has been directed toward 
defining foundation programs to improve 
the budgets of hiiherlo poorly financed 
Kh<H)l systems. This assures basic educa- 
tional services tor such systems, yrt allows 
wealthy sy%lems lo undertake greater sup- 
port for v:hiH)ls than that provided by the 
Slate baste 4«mount. 

Preceding chapters reported aciual kvels 
of expenditure per classroom unit calculated 
foi the school systems ol the Nation lor ihc 
196*^ 70 schou! year, this chapt.'r addrcs^s 
the additional expeiiditures lequi^ed h> raise 
ilies^ support levels to amounts determined 
in reLii to Sla(e nKdians and national 
levels. 



Foundation Programs at 
Stata Madianii 



The discuvsion of State profiles, directed 
attention to the area between the lower part 
of the expenditure line and ch^ line indi* 
calUig the State median. This area represents 

the additional expenditure required in each 

State lo raise the level of support for the 
lower expenditure classrooms to the State 
median. 

The additional expenditure rt.iuired and 
the same value expressed as a percentage of 
each State*s total current expenditures 

applicable to classrooms are presented as the 
llth and L^th figures in the list of Selected 
Items accompanying each Stale profile. A 
nummary ol these tigures is also given in 
columns .4 and 4 of table 1 0. 

For the Ignited States, an additional 
expendit ure of S 1 ,96 1 million for the 
\9(y9 70 school year would have brought all 
cUuroom units up to the rrwdian expendi- 
ture levels of their State, A 6.48 percent 
increase* in total anujunt actually expended 
by the States would have achieved this 
result. 

Percentage increases in 5 'ate ti)tal current 
expenditures required by the States to raise 
the low-e:^penditurc classrooms to their 



State median levels indicate the extent to 
which low-level expenditures were permitted 
to exist. States in tabit 10 are arranged on 

the basis of required increases In expcndl* 
tures. Those listed first would require rela* 

tivcly small percentage increases of their 
total current expenditures to raise tow- 
expenditure classroom units to the Staters 
median; those listed later would require 
proporttonately larger amounts. The ranking 
of the Slate* by thte variable is apparent in 
column 4 in the inaeasing percentages. 

Arizona, Montana, New York, and 
Vermont would have been required to 
allocate an increase of i»vor 10 percent of the 
total current expenditure for clasvoom units 
to the tower expenditure cUsarooms to 
sup«.ort cd h classroom unit no lower than 
the >>tate median. Any new State funds 
available to these ^Mtes, at least to ihe 
extent of the anunints lifted m column 3. 
might be consider^ l ten et|uali/ation aid to 
help raise the expehditure levels 

The amount o\ funds, expressed as a 
percentage of i Mai current expenditures, 
required to raise the expenditure levels for 
the liiwer 50 percent of a Siaic'n classroom 
units to the State's median can be used in 
evaluating toundation program plans for 
finahcing «!ducation. Ihis measure is illus- 
trated by ihe tw(^ li^urcs in chart 5 Profiles 
for the States h^vinjj hijth portents in 
column 4 ul uhle Id are similar to the one 
labeted 'Mnsufficient l.quali/ation." Mere. 
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VOn.--Tte Dlatrlci cf Colm^im Bad lavBll Br* aot iBcludBd W^bub* aacb ofBi^tod bi b alf^o 
•cteol A/atBB IB 1969*70 villi oa^y a alBftla axpa^lturB pmr elaatrooa ualt. Thay arv, hovBVBr, 
lKl««d«d IB data for Vm Uaita^ Slataa. 

ihe shjilcd jfcj roprcNcrUiMw* llic jddi?n>rjjl providing ihe liinJs needed in ihc systems of 

jfnouni reijuircd (o uise ckivsroonis (o (he low wealth, h suggests the abscnct ot an 

Slate Mieuian i% comparatively large, mdi- clletlive foundation level of support 

cahng (!iat the Stale tiiiance plan 1^ not accepted by the lejisislature as essential for 



every duid in the SUU, and implki that 
new tegifhtion fmy be needed to rate tht 
low*expendfiure levels. 

The lower portion of the expenditure Une 
for the States having tow pet cents in 
column 4 of table 10 is similar to the 
corresponding portion of the profile for 
••Improved Equallrjitfonr presented In 
chart S. Here, the diaded area U small, 
indlcatbig that the State fliiance pkn U 
equalizing to a kvet near the State median. 
No classrooms In this profile are spending 
extremely low amounts compared with the 
"insufficient equalizatio^i' profile. The 
expenditure levels for those below the 
median are relatively slight and could be 
explained on the basis of j^riations in local 
contributions from leeway taxes. The Stale 
school flnanc? system should be commended 
for minimizing the variations among the 
low-expenditure, and probably less wealthy, 
school systems. 

Data in table 10 imply ihat a majority of 
the States might reexamine their allocation 
formulas and expend sorte additional funds 

to raise the low support levels to a defmed 
standard. The percentag? of current expend* 
itures required to raise the lower half of the 
classroom units to the State median expend- 
iture should be reaiionably low, probably not 
exceeding more than 3 or 4 percent, which 
could be explained by the variation in the 
proceeds of local taxes from levies in excen 
of the rate required as a condition for 
participating in (he State finance system. 

Raising classroom expenditures to 
amounts ne^^r the State meduin appears to be 
a reasonable and worthy goal for most 
States, one amtidered within reach of the 
State, since th'^ goal is related to the Stste 
total expenditures for cias^^oom units. 
Progress toward this goal may be accom- 
plisiied by incfcasing amounts for low- 
expenditure uniti. either f/oni new revenue 
or I'rom clianges in tlie pvovisijns for school 
sup(H)rt. It depends entirety uf^on improving 
the State system for nnancin? schools. In 
both the periods frimi 1^4^^ 50 to 1959 60 
and Irom l^;59 60 to i9W 70. most of the 
States have made some progress toward the 
more adequate support of these low- 
expenditure classrooms tfirou*'^ the alloca- 
tion of greiier proportions ot State school 
funds to those sch(M)l systems with the 
greater needs. 
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Chart 5, Profiler for State Tinance systems 

A!! SfaKs huve increased lhc\i e\rK;ndi- 100 iii column 3, have ncrcascd their 

turc% Irorn 60 U) 1^)^^^) 70, as indi- expenditures more than the average incicasc 

caled bv rali-^s greater than I 0 in ci)hinin 2 for the United Stale 

ol lahic II This Would be expected frnni Column 6 ol table II show% that 24 

the dccreaw n\ the purcha^uig power ot the Sl.ues have pviceiitagei bcU)W that u. 

dollar and from the tact that M States had they have reduced a«; a percentage of total 

increavfd numi/crs of classroom units, current cxpendnturc, (hi^ sum required to 

Twcnty tMiir States, with percentages above raise classroom units bv»l m the median 



f^ure to thai amoynt, to a fiulcr d^M 
thin iht redudkm of tht nattoiiil fgwt. 

These 24 States have made more progress in 
equalization than the average made 
nationwide. 

Column 6 can also be interpreted as a 
ratio; that of the increase of the dollar 
amount required to raise classroom unit 
expenditures to the State median ejipend^ 
iture, to the increase in the total dollar 
amount of current expenditures. A ratio 
greater than !.0 indicates that the dollar 
amount required to raise classroom units to 
the median expenditure amount increasedj 
more than the total current expenditure. 
The States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky. Miuissippi Montana, New 
Mexico, New York, N.^rth Carolifia.' 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Washington had a ratio greater than 1 .0, 
indicating a movement away from improved 
equalization during the past lU years. The 
other 35 States improved the position of the 
dasiroon units bek)w the median. 

Twenty*ni« States reduced by more then 
the national decrease the proportion of total 
current expenditures for classroom units 
required to raise classroom units below the 
median expenditure to that amount as indi- 
cated by ratios in a>tumn 6 of less than 
0.91. Of these States, 14 -California, 
Indiana, Iowa, lUnsas, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and West 
Virginia, did not parallel the national 
increase in expenditures, as shown by values 
of less than lOO in column 3, the other II 
States exceeded the nati()nal increase. The 
fact that these 14 States mcreased in their 
equalization program at a greater rate than 
the rate of growth in total expenditures for 
classrooni units indicates that by and large 
most of the additional State school funds 
went to the lov expenditure districts to 
enable them to raise their expenditures. 

Twenty-seven States AUska. California, 
Delaware, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine. Maryland. Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mi^souii. Nebraska. Nevada, 
N( rth Dakota, Ohio. Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania^ Soutti Dakota. Tennessee. 
Texas, lUah. Virgniia, We^t Virginia. 
Wisci^nsiii. and Wyonung hud a (>crceiitage 
increase smaller than the national percen age 
increase in the amount of funds required to 
raise low^xpenditure units to [h(* State 



TaU» 1 1 .-Ratios of 1969-70 to I9S9-60 for total cufftnt fxptiidUm* and for fimds 
rtquirt 4 to rate da«rooiiti to mt^in txptndititff per dawoiHii in doUafi 
md in a percent of total expm^tum. by State: Ihifted SWt% 
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median, ^howri b) a value than 100 in receive mcre.i^Ci m Slat* fundi lu parallel 

column 5. The other States, with values the national average increase*. It appears that 

greater ih n 100 ni column 5. are those m for ihew States, more new funds came from 

which low -expendtf lire cla^srcHuns did not local revenue than from State revenue, and 



that State funds to raise low expefiditiira * 
dassroofii units did not inotase as rapidly aa 
all load fiN^ for schools. 

Foundation Proflrams at 
National Levels 

For the 1969 -70 sdiool year, expendi^ 
tures varied from zero for nearly 2 million 
children, 6 to 17 years of ags, who did not 

attend school, through relatively low 
expenditures in some school systems of most 
States, on through more substantial expendi- 
ture levels which indicate a considerable 
amount of State and local financial tuj^nxl 
and local initiative, to the higher levels of 
expenditures for schools that are attended * 
by the almost I million st idents in class- 
rooms supported at more than $25»0O0 per 
classroom unit. 

An examination of these variations in 
expenditure levels throughout the Natiofi 
leads to the question » "How much would be 
required to raise the expenditure laveb of 
low cUs3rooms in all States to certain levels 
which might be regarded as acceptable from 
coast to coast?" The Nation is properly 
interested in this question since its answer is 
associated with national well-being and 
security. Some States have the nnancial 
ability io raise their low expendit^e class- 
^ room units to a standard such as the'national 
median; but other States, where all or a 
majority of the classrooms are considerably 
below the national median, could not do so 
except at unreasonable cost. 

The national median (S 13,531 per class- 
room for 1969-70 school year) might be 
considered as basic support kvel (ot a 
national foundation program of education. 
Selection of a standard lower than this 
median might represent progress fcr a few 
States, but it would be less than justifiable in 
terms of the school pro-ams operating 
throughout the Nation. A foundation 
piogram higher than the national rmdian 
would repreKnt improvement in the support 
of minimum offerings. Discussed below are 
the amounts of addition^ii money for 
elcnKPtary and secondary education which 
would be required to raise \ow expenditure 
cla^room units to the fullowmg national 
levels the first quartile. SI 1. 035, the second 
quartile, S 1 3,53 1 p and the third quartile, 
$16,289. 
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Tht National Ouartilat 

In tab^U,^)lumn$<I, 3, and 4 list ihe 
amounts required to raise low-expendituie 
levels to the tirsl« second, third luiioial 
quartiles. respectively. These amounts, in 
terms of the percents of the total expendi- 
ture applicable in classrooms for the 
l9b9-70 school year, are given in 
columns 5. 6. and 7. 

The first quarlile. SI 1.035. is the level of 
expenditure which marks the separation 
between the loweit quarter and the next 
quarter of classnx^m units. It can be 
regarded as the median for the lower SO 
percent of the 2.128,934 clasvoom units 
mcluded in the study. 

The second quiirlile, SI 3,531, is the 
median. Half the classroom units spend more 
than this amount and half spend less. Some 
States have very lew units in this category, 
and Alaska. District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii have all classrooms above the 
iiational median. Additional amounts needed 
P'er classroom would vary from small dollar 
sums for classrooms supported near the 
SM.53I level, to almost 512.000 annually 
f4)r a f*'w cbssrooms supported at Si. 750 
per year. These additional amounts required 
constitute one measure of the financial task 
of providmg reasonably adequate educa- 
tional services in the State. 

The lliird quarlile, S 1 6,2H^>, is the median 
for ihe higher 50 perceni of the classrooms, 
the point of separation between the quarter 
ranging from SO to 75 percent, and the 
quarter at the top. Calculations based upon 
data received from (he sch<M:»l systems in the 
sample indicate that 75 percent of the 
classroom units were supported ai levels 
lower than SI 6,28^) and 25 percent were 
iuppufied a I lugjicr levels tor the \^)b^) 70 
school year 

No specific column of table 12 is 
intended to be a recommendation to the 
Stales; il only indicates maihemaiically ihe 
amounts that will acconiphsh various results. 

. \ a ti' m ul m < Jian N n i e l y -e i plil , > e r ce n l 
of the clavsroijni unils in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Mississippi. Soulli ( arohna.and I'lah 
were supported at levels below (he national 
median in h>6*) 70 Almost all classroom 
units m these six States were supported at 



Imto btlow that normaUy provtaM in oiNr 
parts of the Natton. 

In Itrnii oS ptroinU of maum^ U»lid in 

column 6. Alabama would require an in- 
crease of more than 78 percent to finance all 
classrooms at the national median expend- 
iture level. Similarly, Arkansas would require 
an inaease of almuU 70 percent* Other 
States which require high percents of in- 
crease to reach the national n^dian are 
Mississippi. Oklahoma, and Tennessee. Each 
of these would have required additional 
funds of more than 40 percent of the 
1969 70 current expenditures. 

A few other Slates require substantial 
additional expenditures to raise all low 
classroom units to the national median. Six 
that would need increases between 25 and 
40 percent are Idaho, Kentucky, South 
Carolina. South Dakota. Texas, and 
Vermont. Most of (he 10 States which 
require 30 perceni or more probably could 
not afford to raise all classroom expendi- 
tures to any level that would be regarded by 
any national group as satisfactory. 

Some of the financially stronger States 
had very small numbers of classroom units 
supported below the national median. Those 
requiring less than a i percent increase in the 
expenditure for education to raise low- 
expenditure classrooms to the national 
median for the 1969- 70 school year were 
Alaska. Cahfornia. Connecticut, Hawaii. 
Iowa. Maryland. Massachusetts, Michigan. 
Minnesota. Nevada. New Jersey. New York. 
Oregon. fOiode Island, and Washington. 

Sational third quartik. Six Slates 
Alaska, California, Maryland. New Jersey. 
New York, and Oregon could have raised all 
low^xpenditure classroom units in the State 
to the national median by means of an 
additional expenditure of less than 2 
perceni. and up to the 75lh percentile for 
the Nation by increasing total expenditures 
less than 8 percent for the 1969 7U school 
year Tlie Distnci of Columbia supports all 
lis claisroums at ievels above the 75lh 
percentile. 

Amount Per Classroom Unit 



Average uniounls actually expended by 
the classrixmi units supported at ievels of 
less than SI 1,035 are given for the Slates m 
table 13. For ?he Nation as a whole, the 



530^090 eimroofm fupported it tefils 
below the first quartik expended an averiit 
of $9^87 for Uit 1969-70 idiool fw. An 

additional expenditure amounting to 3.06 
percent of the total exjwnditure applicable 
to classrooms, as indicated in table 12, 
would have been sufficient to raise these 
lower 25 percent uf the classroom units up 
to the first quartile. 

Two States-Alaska and Hawaii-an4 the 
District of Columbia reported no expendi- 
ture as low as $11, 035, the median of the 
lower half. These are listed first in table 13. 
At the lower end of the list of States, 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, New Yorlc^ndX. 
Vermont would need an average of morA*l 
than S3, 000 per classroom unit to bring 
their classrooms supported below the first 
quartile for the Nation to that level (See 
table 1 3, col. 4.) 

An additional 19 cents for every dollar 
now spent on classroom units supported at 
levels below the national first quartile would 
be required to raise them to that amount 
(«e col. 5). Vermont, which expended the 
least* would require nearly 65 cents addi* 
tional. Nine States, including Vermont, 
would require more than 25 cents; and four 
States other than Ala^Li. Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, less than 5 cents. 

Tables 14 and 15. simtlar to table 13, deal 
with the number of classroom units sup- 
ported at expenditures below the rutional 
median and the third-quartile levels of 
expenditure, respectively. These tables 
indicate the amount of funds-in relation to 
the dollars now spent on classrooms below 
the median and the third quartile required 
to raise the classrooms to these levels. The 
additional investment of funds required to 
reach various national standards as a proper* 
tton of (I) the dollars now spent in the 
classrooms, and (2) the dollars below 
national standard spent on all classrooms, 
shows the degree to which low-expenditure 
classrooms need funds to achieve national 
expenditure kvels. 

Almost 3 cents of every dollar now spent 
on all cbssroom units would raise low 
classrooms \o SI 1.035. the first quartile, but 
almost I Scents of every dollar spent by 
low-expcfiditur^* classrooms would be 
required for this purpose. (Sec col. 5 of 
table 13.) An adduu)nal 25 cent j^, shown in 
column 5 of table 14, would be required for 
every dollar spent on classrooms below the 
national median to f;»ise them to hat 
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TaMe 1 2. - Addltioral amottnt and percent of State'i total expenditure required to rate daarooni unit expendllvm to certain 

national pereentNe!iT I9i9'- 70, United SteMs 
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Table 1 3. Number of vb5i.Hr<Nim units with expenditures below the finit national quartile, 
and additional amount^i required to n he them to the fint quarfik. by Slate: 

1969 70, United States 
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Table 1 4. - Number of cbmroom unJb ^th ckpciHlitiucs below ibe mtional 

and additional amounts rr(|uired to vx them to the median, by State: 

1969-70, United State!! 
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TaUe 15. -Number of clasiroofn units with expenditures below the third national quartite, 
and additional amounts required to raise them to the third quartile, by State. 

1969-70, United States 
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expenditure amount, while to raiae these 
damooma to the national miiUaa of 

513,531 would require about 10 cents 
additional for every dollar now Sfient on all 
classrooms. Almost 22 cents of every dollar 
now spent on classrooms would raise low 
classrooms to $16,289, the third quarlilc; 
yet almost 34 cents of every dollar now 
fpent on these classrooms would be required 
to readi the third quartile. (See col. 5 of 
ubie IS.) 

To accomplish these purposes, $926 
million in additional money would be 
needed to reach the 25th percentile; $2,907 
million to rcadi the 50th percentile; and 
S6,567 millton to reach the 75lh percentile. 

Of the States listed in column S of 
table 14, 10 would require less than 10 cents 
for every dollar now spent on low- 
expenditure classrooms to raise them to the 
national mcdi:m, 14 of the Stjtes would 
require from 25 to 50 cents, 3 States would 
require mure than 50 cents tfddiliunai for 
every dollar spent. Alabama, the lowest 
State in the ranking, would need to almost 
double Its expenditure. Alaska. Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia havt^ clauroom 
expenditures above the median level and 
thus require no additional expenditure. 

Other National Levels 

For various purposes, consideration may 
be given to financing the classroom units at 

levels other than those described above. 

The additional expenditures required to 
raise low-expenditure classrooms to support 
levels of $8,000, $12,000. $16,000, $20,000 
and $24,000 are listed in table 16. 
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TaMt K.-^AMMonl mmmu mttkn4 to rate r b m p w mil nfnidlliim to itkclctf Imlt. by Stolt: 

1969 70, United Slate* 
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CHAPTER IV 



Evaluating Equalization 



The central theme of school finance 
literature since the 1920s has been the 

desirability of providing a basic dollar 
amount to all the $ch(K)l syslrms of ihc 
States to assure that every child, no mailer 
where he or she may reside, have equal 
educational opportunity. The expression 
"equal educational opportunity" has been 
the primary reasiMi for d;vising State 
foundation programs. These ha /c als*) sought 
to equalize the local property tax bur^^en 
re(|uircd H) provide this basic amount State 
guvernmcril, from its tax sources, has 
prt)vided llic c iHerence between the amount 
established as a foundation level and the 
amount raiset^ by a fixed local property tax 
rate so thjl proportionately more State 
funds ;:re provided to the least able sch(H)l 
systems. 

No attempt is nia<le m the foiindaiion 
program to equali/e the buidcn nl the State 
taxes raised to finance the State sliare 
Uriense ut equalizing the dollar amount lor 
rducalion rests upon the conviction that the 
education o\ children is a statewide respon^ 
sibilily and that it is appr(){>riate to use ihe 
resources of the entire State lor financing 
the basic prngrani '^he increasing mobility 
ot population and the irequent change ol 
residence wi:hiri the Stale charge the citi/ens 
of all Spates to assure every child at least a 
basic minimum program 

?Hmie may interpret the cxpresii )n 
**cquali/ation" as striving lor the same level 
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of expenditure in all school systems-as 
reducing the high and arting ihe low. As 

used m educational finance , equalization 
docs mean reducing the diffcencc between 
the high and the low, eipeciaJy where the 
low expenditure is due to insufficient rc- 
iources. However, the foundation program 
concept seeks to reduce the difference by 
raising the level of iupport in areas of low 
wealth without reducing expenditures in 
high-wealth areas. 

State school finance progr^ims typically 
pri)vide money lor support of schools in all 
the systems of the Stale, but propor- 
tionately mo,c in those having least local 
ability. This is generally acc^implished by the 
distribution of State aid funds, raised mainly 
on statewide income or sales taxes, to 
supplement local revenue, part of which is 
used :is a local contribution toward the cost 
t)l ihc loLindatinn program. The principal 
source of local revenue i^ the property tax 

As a technique for measuring the amount 
of equalization secured by State school 
luiance systems, co<MTicicnts of inequality of 
expenJaures |)er puni] has been calculated 
lor \'>^<) 40, |<M9 50. I<^M) f/), and 
70 lahlc 17 c<»ntains tf.ese coeffi- 
cients 

rhew coelhcients indicate the degree to 
which expenditures are unequally dis- 
tributed among pupils in a State or in the 
Nation If overs pupil in tfie Stat.* or in the 
Nalior) had the same expenditure, the 
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coefricient would be zero. As expenditure 
kveb become more variable and unequal, 

the coefficient increases toward LOO. If one 
accepts a cocrfjcicnt of zero as measuring 
"complete cqtali/ation," it is possible to 
evaluate the varying degrees of progress 
made in the States. 

Reductions in the magnitude of ihtwt 
coefficients over time indicate improvement 
in the degree to which educational expendi* 
tures are being equalized. Improvement for 
the United States as a whole is evident in 
that the coeffaent of inequality in 
1939 40 was 0.29. m 1949-50, 0.20; in 
1959 60, 0.18, and m 1969 70» 0.17. A 
similar coefficient of inequahty for the 
income distribution in the Nation is usually 
neat 0.40. The degree of inequality of 
educational expenditures is approximately 
one-half the inequality in distribution of 
inc(une. According to this measure, more 
progress toward equality was made in the 
1940'$ than in |950's, but thrie was very 
little improvement during the 19^^0's. 

Similar coefficients for each of the States 
indicate considerable progress in many 
States toward equalizing school expenditures 
from 1939 40 to 1959 In the last 
10 years the coefficient of inequality in- 
creased in 33 States. In both 1939 -40 and 
1949 50, some States had coefficients of 
inequality greater than the national cueffh 
cicrU This was not true in 1959 U) but was 
true m 1969 70 for Montana ar>d Vermont 



Tabk 1 7. -Coefficient of inequality of expenditures per pupil in public elementary and 
secondary schools as a percent of the national coefficient: 1939-40, 
1949- 50, 1959 60, and 1969-70, United States 
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Table 18 gtm the State coeffkienta of 
tn^pMUty aa a pmcma of the MtkMid 

coefficients. 

The principal concern here is thcexpend* 
iture levels for classroom units which are 
supported at levels below the State medians, 
and the exient to which they have been 
raiaad towird ihnn levels throuBh the opera* 
tion of State finance pfans. No aingia word 
has apptered to label this purpoae, but an 
expression such as "raising the support levels 
for the low-expenditure classrooms'' will 
serve to identify the specific purpose of 
improving systems for financing education. 

Classroom unit expenditures for the 
1939-40. 1949-50. 1959-60. and 
1969-70 school years have been analyzed to 
evaluate current conditions in terms of 
deviations from the median expenditure 
levels and the extent of progress in equaliza- 
tion since 1939-40, and to discern the trend 
in equalization. 

The degree of progress achieved by States 
in raising low-expenditure-level dassroom 
units to the State median has been good. 
The slowing do^^ of this progress during the 
I950's and I960*s can be attributed, among 
other causes to a discontinuation of the 
earlier trend of inaeasin{; State aid, the 
continued heavy reliance of local school 
systems on local school 'e%enue; the failure 
of State grants adequately to reflect local 
staffing} practice in the distribution formulas; 
the increased use of percentage of costsasa 
measure of distribution of State funds; and 
the increasing percentage of total school-age 
population in suburbs and in central cities 
compiued with rural areas. 

It lis aUo possible to examine the extent 
to which some classroom units are supported 
at levels considerably below the State 
median. This has beeri done for the 
1939 40. the 1949 50. the 1959-60, and 
1969-70 school years in order that current 
conditions might be evaluated in terms of 
deviations from the median expenditure 
levels and the extent of progr^^s in equaliza- 
tion sinice 1939 40- 

In the analyas of equalization, reference 
IS made to the medta/i expenditure level for 
each State so that consideration will be 
based upon local and State pr^ictice. How- 
ever, the median expenditure levtbof many 
of the States would not be considered 
acceptable as a base kvel of educational 
support. 
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Table I g.-Stote cwffkkato of imqmtity ift npnMtnm per piHI in tlMwaiaiy 

and secondary schools m a percent of the national coeffir'ent: 1939-40 
1949-50. 1959-60. and 1969-70. United Stites 
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A more detailed analysis of expenditure 
levels for classroom units supported at less 
than the State median is made in chart 6, 
which presents an expenditure line that is 
typical of many of those included for the 
Slates in chapter 11. The lower portivm of 
the expenditure line indicaies ihjt the State 
finance system allows classrooms to be 
supported at levels considerably bebw the 
State median expenditure per classroom 
unit. Particular attention is drawn to the 
shaded portion, which represents an area of 
apparent neglect. 

The financial program for the children in 
classroom units represented by this lower 
portion is entirely inadequate in comparison 
with other classrooms in the State. There is a 
strong likelihood that these children are not 
obtaining the full benefits usually associated 
with school attendance The relaiively low 
expenditure levels indicate that, for many 
States, finance programs for ihe support of 
education tend to continue inequalities, 
contrary to the principle of foundation 
program financing to establish an effective 
basic level of support. The upper portion of 



the expenditure line typifies school systems 
having greater financial abilities with 
research and leadership potentid and ro 

further reference to these high support 
classrooms is made. 

For more detailed analysis, points A, B, 
C, D, and E have been labeled to represent 
90, 80, 70, 60, and 50 percent, respectively, 
of the State median expenditure level. Under 
an effective foundation program plan of 
financing the schools, the lower portion of 
the profile might assume the position 
indicated by the broken line, which swings 
slightly away from the median line, for 
classrooms in school systems having the 
lowest financial abilities. 

Expenditure levels as low as 90 percent of 
iiiO State median might be anticipated under 
the ideal foundation program finance plan, 
since in most systems some funds are derived 
from local taxes levied in excess of those 
required for participation in State funds. 
Since local school systems vary in financial 
abilities, some slight variations will probably 
continue in revenues contributed from extra 
levies stemming from local initiative and 



EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
(THOUSANOS OF DOLLARS) 
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Chart 6.-Gasvoom unit support levels below the State n^dian 



interest in the eduoitiotial propam. These 
variations might cause some systems to 
iupport idiools it levf li slightly lower than 

the State median, but expenditure levels 
lower than about 90 percent of the median 
would indicate causes outside the local 
school system, probably in the State sdiool 
finance program. 

A large deviation implies either the lack 
of a Slate-deHned foundation program to 
guarantee a satisfactory basic level of 
support, or the inability of the existing 
program to establish a foundation. A third 
explanation might be found in the intention 
of some Slates to allocate low amounts to 
school systems which the legislature con- 
siders should be reorganized into more 
satisfactory and more efficient school 
systems. However, the fact that unsatis- 
factorily organized local school systems are 
expected to provide additional necessary 
funds from limited local revenues as lone as 
they insist upon continuing as a separate 
school system weakens this point. States 
with unsatisfactory school district organiza- 
tion would benefit by arranging directly for 
consolidation into more satisfactory school 
units. 

For the expenditure line illustrated in 
chart 6, the median is approximately 
$12,400. Below the median, about 39 per- 
cent of the classrooms are suppci^ted at 
levek below $11,160 (90 percent of the 
niedian); about 22 percent are below 
S8.68C, (70 percent of the median); about 
16 percent arc beiow $7,440, (60 percent of 
ihe niedian); and about 8 percent of the 
classrooms are supported at levels below 
$6,2*^0 (50 percent of the median expend- 
iture per classroom unit). 

Lower percents and amounts in this series 
describe unsatisfactory situations. Many 
pupils are attending classrooms financed at 
less than half the median States with 
expenditures this low should reevaluate their 
fmanct plans and improve upon these 
extremely low support levels. 

Percentages of classroom units supported 
above 90, 80, 70, 60, and 50 percent of the 
Stale medians are shown, for each Stale, in 
iablesl9, 20, 21, and 22 for the school 
years 1^^.^^) 40, 1949 50, 1959 60, und 
1969 70, [cspcclively. Al! of ihcse per- 
ceniagcs are greater than 50 percent, smcc 
they include the 50 percent of the classioom 
units which are above the State medians. 
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Table I9.-Percent of clanroom units whose expendituies are above specific percents of the 
State median expenditure: 1939-40, United States 
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1.520 


54.4 7 


40. 84 


44.08 


48.74 


^^4.29 



fttntucky 


732 


42.48 


77.91 


94.78 


99.03 


100.00 


Louiaiana 


1.254 


43.59 


48.44 


48.71 


48.71 


49.13 


Nalna 


1.222 


42.84 


73.90 


84.83 


92.81 


97.40 


Narrlaad 


1.5H 


82.43 


90.74 


91.44 


94.18 


97.07 


Naatacliaaatta 


2.454 


49.45 


87.21 


94.54 


99.13 


99.83 


NicliitaB 


2»100 


54.37 


44.14 


73.95 


80.44 


88.00 


Minaaaota 


1.778 


59.05 


45.95 


49.98 


73.14 


83.59 


Hitcitaipfi 


448 


52.14 


53.82 


55.44 


57.49 


59.75 


Niatouri 


1.255 


59.74 


48.14 


77.04 


89.30 


94.54 


Nontatia 


1 .754 


41.44 


&8.63 


73.77 


78. 74 


84.21 


Na^raaka 


1.382 


54.78 


58.36 


42.08 


67.84 


78.87 


Navtda 


2.356 


67.30 


80.44 


85.90 


88.75 


93.74 


Maw HMpahira 


1.793 


47.13 


83.88 


94.50 


98.81 


99.44 


Mav Jaraay 


3.281 


42.33 


73.48 


84.12 


M.OS 


98.02 


Haw Haaico 


1.502 


40.14 


73.77 


83.37 


88. M 


98.20 


Maw Tark 


4.108 


58.38 


48.23 


74.80 


85.23 


92.14 


North Carolina 


922 


58.21 


71.75 


77.52 


85.92 


98.43 


Horth Oaliata 


910 


40.40 


71.13 


82.49 


91.82 


97.29 


Oliio 


2,0^2 


41.14 


74.22 


88.20 


95.83 


99.18 


Oklahoma 


1.221 


49.22 


85.54 


94.34 


98.01 


99.17 


Or agon 


1,895 


40.53 


69.39 


80.29 


87.34 


94. 13 


faaaaylvania 


2,054 


58.99 


49.53 


78.34 


84.81 


90.87 


thoda laland 


2.374 


78.44 


84.51 


97.81 


99.48 


99.73 


South Caroliaa 


1,0^4 


54.57 


^0.20 


41.40 


44.87 


70.52 


SoMth Dakota 


1.10/ 


54.74 


40.87 


74.41 


88.87 


97.58 


Taoaaaaaa 


807 


45.45 


82.77 


94.04 


H.39 


98.07 


Taaaa 


1.395 


41.81 


73.97 


82.45 


82.28 


91.44 


Utah 


1, 7f3 


70.42 


91.65 


99.10 


100.00 


100.00 


Var«ont 


1.378 


63.09 


74,12 


S5.14 


H.50 


100.00 


Virginia 


876 


56.46 


64.44 


73.83 


02. 70 


91.45 



Waahingtoi^ 
Waat Virginia 
Wlaconain 



2.245 
1,316 
1.909 
1.819 



72.70 
78.94 
54.91 
54.04 



87.19 
99.34 
44. 14 
48.79 



93. 70 
99.90 
70.45 
74.20 



9J.81 
99.91 
77.48 
83.51 



99.11 
99.95 
90.92 
93.78 



^^hm of tKa claaarooM la aach Stata at tka aalactad ^arcaat of tKa ttata aadiaa 
%xp«adi tura . 

MOTt.--TYi« IKaerice of Coltaibla and Hawaii ara not lacludad bacauaa aach opar«tad aa a 
ainglt achool ayat«« in l949*/0 with only a aingla aa^nditura ^r claaarooM unit. Thay 
ara. howavar . includad la data for tha Onltad Stataa. 

^ 
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Table 20. Percent of clamoom units whose expenditures are at>ove specific percents of the 
State median expenditttre: United States 



St«t« 



P«rc«iit of St«t« m41m aiM^^I^Kur* 



90 



$0 



70 



*0 



>0 



OnttS STATU 



kit 

California 
Colorado 

COMOCtiCHC 

OtloMrc 

rurida 

(fOer$l« 

Idaho 

Illlttola 

Indiana 

Io«#a 

Kjaaaa 

Kentucky 

bMiaiaM 

lUittO 

lUrylMid 

NMMclMaatta 

NlchitM 

Kinaoaota 

Hlaalaalppl 

MiaaQurl 

Ho«taa« 

M^aaka 
llavadA 

Naw SMpahira 

JaraoT 
aM NtBico 

Nov Terk 
North Carolina 
North D«kota 

Ohio 

OklaKoMa 
Oragofi 

Pannaylvaala 
Rhoda I9laad 
loucli CarollM 
South Dakota 



Tan 
Ta&aa 

Utah 
Varaont 

VlrglalA 

Waahlnttoo 
Waat Vlrglttii 
lilace«alB 
Myoailat 



If 



• 


59.53 


47.72 


75.71 


sa.se 


S9.49 


I2.05f 


7S.31 


95.24 


9S.99 


99.24 


99.99 


*.7*3 


87.03 


95.25 


99.22 


99.94 


100.00 


5.246 


61.64 


79.80 


92.96 


97.51 


99.63 


2 029 


68.63 


85. 79 


95.00 


97.62 


99.21 


s!d30 


65.34 


77.59 


93.02 


99.07 


99.94 


4.3S0 


63.62 


78.44 


86.26 


92.05 


96. 16 


S.M3 


65. IS 


89.30 


98.20 


99.58 


99 .99 


4.93S 


76.52 


SS.92 


95.53 


97.97 


9S.90 


4.072 


70.63 


S5.32 


96.99 


100.00 


100.00 




73.37 


91.06 


98.18 


99.42 


99.84 


3,572 


79.90 


91.22 


94.71 


97.38 


99.29 


6.215 


62.26 


69.83 


78.12 


85.39 


91.15 


4.426 


62.28 


75^ 


85.49 


92.29 


96. 20 


4 »244 


63.65 


7 1 .54 




■ V. w 


92 .i6 


4,424 


65.26 


75.37 


80.41 


84.72 


90.69 


I.S47 


65.15 


81.48 


93.68 


98.64 


99.31 


4.511 


82.96 


93.84 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


2.642 


62.37 


74.76 


65.80 


94.89 


98.16 


4,601 


58.73 


97.54 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


5>7S 


70.70 


S3. 24 


91.92 


97.67 


99.72 


4.939 


59.09 


72.19 


84.32 


91.73 


96.18 


4.S57 


63.63 


72.78 


76.93 


83.25 


93.41 


1.451 


54.85 


58.49 


59.78 


63.36 


67.72 


3.553 


58.62 


66.63 


76.35 


89.01 


97.70 


5.0S0 


69.54 


78.06 


81 .40 


87.87 


94.41 


3,693 


57.42 


61.52 


67.86 


75.74 


88.74 


5.115 


64.88 


82.80 


92.35 


95.82 


99.30 


4. 60S 


66.60 


78.94 


91.48 


97.10 


99.24 


6.323 


63.30 


78.47 


90.00 


95.19 


98.72 


4.543 


77. *4 


98.71 


100.00 


100.00 


lOO.OO 


7,627 


66.40 


78.53 


88.93 


94.00 


97.60 


3.256 


88.51 


99.04 


99.91 


100.00 


100.00 


3.338 


57.30 


63.60 


73.20 


87.17 


96.19 


4.659 


63.40 


80.47 


90.84 


96.64 


96.94 


3.744 


75.58 


92. 


97. 71 


99.20 


99.86 



5.992 
4.626 

5.337 
2.234 
3.557 

2.599 
4.436 
4.419 
3.504 
2.749 

5,497 
3.093 
4.439 
4.916 



73.75 
59.70 
69.11 
65.34 
54.69 

75.18 
76.89 

99.2 7 
64.84 
61.68 

76.60 

;;.06 

60.73 
67.63 



85.66 
70.81 
86.59 

77.61 
59.31 

89.34 

89.91 
99.51 
76.90 
79. 10 

95.68 
94.93 
68.74 
75.21 



95.81 
81.97 
93.53 
84.93 
67.89 

99.33 

96.15 
100.00 
95.80 
SI. 39 

98.99 
100.00 
76.92 
82.75 



97.91 
89.61 
99.43 
92. OS 
82.48 

100.00 
96.52 

100.00 
97.86 
99.09 

99.77 
100.00 
87. OS 
88.46 



99.37 
95. 48 
99.53 

95.72 
^5.59 

100.00 
99.48 

100.00 
99.39 

100.00 

99.97 
100.00 
95.60 
91.48 



^^%^m cf thm :laaaroo»a lo aach Stata at tha aalactad parcant of tho Statt aadlan 
avpandt fur* 

NOW. --Tha D. iLrUc of Columbia and lt*wall ar# .cf - . i bu; -u.^* 9t< i ot»«r*. - n a 
alngla achool ayata* In i969- 70 with only a alngla aKponUitura ?mt fAh%«.o^ • - Thay 
ara, ho«»«v«r . Includad in data for Cha Unltad Stataa. 
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Tabff 21.— Pteicfiit of clsssroofit ttnits wfioM expcntfittifes sre tbore specific pereents of the 
State median expeiuUtufe: 1959-60. United States 





At At m ^^#14 AM 

wKx* ■ooiao 




PfTcant of 


Stata aadiaa «xp€fiditura 




90 


40 


70 


40 


30 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 


7 


UNITtO STATU 


• 


70.11 


44.17 


94.44 


97.73 


94.33 






74.80 


94.87 


100.00 


100.00 


if:>.oo 






75.37 


90.50 


97.79 


99.33 


100.00 


Arltona 


1,434 


74.14 


44 • 38 


97. 11 


99.27 




ArkAMAt 


3,643 


74.24 


91.24 


97.14 


99.82 


100.00 


C«liforQl« 


9,59; 


74.31 


92.18 


97.93 


99.72 


99.92 


fcolorado 


a, 320 


73.04 


47.07 


97. 00 


99.20 


99.7* 


Cp— ■cttcm 


9,010 


74.27 


f3.n 


99.33 


99.94 


lOO.UO 






10 la 
r V. /a 




99.02 


99.40 


100.00 




4,09 


•4.43 


99.23 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 




4,413 


40.12 


94.19 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


X4«ho 


3,449 


74.03 


94.04 


99.54 


99.44 


99.94 


XlUnola 


9,144 


40.74 


74.21 


93.33 


97. 74 


94.45 




; ^45f 


sa 41 




44.44 


94.54 


Aft A.1 


Iowa 


7,344 


49.31 


43.43 


93.27 


i7 .21 


94.22 




7.0S2 


71.50 


43.49 


94.74 


94.14 


94.34 




3,900 


79.33 


93.93 


99.47 


100.00 


100.00 




;,234 


42.44 


W.97 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 






41 11 
Of . /I 


11 4% 


91.^1 


94.39 






• ,434 


44.33 


43.32 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 




••234 


47.34 


•9.U 


90.44 


100.00 


100.00 




4,312 


40.42 


44.01 


42.00 


94.22 


97.24 


Klmi««ot« 


4,190 


48.03 


43.32 


91.47 


94.04 


94.47 




3, 734 


74.29 


• 5 IS 


98.44 


«9.45 


lUV. 


Hi««c»uri 


4,yl7 


33.94 


43.54 


80.38 


92 . 15 


94. ;4 




7,223 


74.44 


89.78 


95.30 


98.25 


99.76 




3,740 


49.40 


75.95 


83.44 


90.33 


97.24 




L0»143 


42.34 


97.34 


99.44 


100.00 


100.00 




4»434 


72 . 20 


.4a 

. vo 


94.74 


99.07 


OO ai 

TV . 11 


Nav Mf—y 


9,743 


47.24 


44.27 


93.27 


99.73 


100.00 


ntv Ntxlco 


7,414 


94.44 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Hav York 


12,213 


72.41 


95.55 


99.04 


99.49 


99.79 


north Carol iaj 


4,494 


44.79 


98.84 


100.00 


'30.00 


100.00 


North Daktfit#. 


3.903 


43.84 


80.32 


95.71 


99.02 


99.48 


Ohio 


7,299 


40.47 


74. *7 


92.90 


94.24 


99.95 


OklahoM 


5»<I43 


71.13 


90.39 


i;.89 


99.10 


99.44 


Ora|on 


4,794 


93.24 


97.44 


94. CI 


99.23 


99.95 


fo«Mylva«ia 


7.999 


70.47 


93.41 


99. Oi 


99.41 


99.94 


tlMda Xala»d 


4»343 


74.40 


49.13 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


$mmth Caroliaa 


4,090 


74.32 


91.45 


94.47 


IOO.OO 


100.00 


Coyth Dalu>ca 


4.044 


37.14 


43.24 


41.74 


44.14 


94.90 


Taanaaaaa 


4,733 


43.52 


44.35 


94.99 


99.92 


100.00 


Tamaa 


4,434 


59.04 


74.34 


94.94 


99.23 


100.00 


Utah 


7,144 


90.21 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Varaont 


4,019 


42.79 


80.47 


93.44 


99.19 


99.47 


Virginia 


3.4/0 


42.;; 


79.42 


94.33 


99.24 


100.00 


Waahlniton 


4,272 


42.35 


97.41 


99.41 


99.94 


99.94 


Vaat Viriinia 


3.141 


41.44 


93.42 


iOO.OO 


ICO. 00 


100.00 


WiacoAjio 


4,102 


40.52 


47.14 


44.01 


47.04 


91.43 




4,444 


45.94 


94.94 


94.93 


99.49 


99.91 



^ %sm of th« claaarooMO la aach Stat* at tha aalaetad mc^**^ of tha Stata aadiaa 
ax^nditura . 



IIOTt.-*T>i« Diatrict of Columbia and Rowall ara not lacly^d bocauaa aach oforatad aa a 
alalia jcKool ayatoa la lf49*70 vlth ooly a aia|la aafoadict^a pmr claaarooa Mit. YMy 
ara. Kowavor, ioeludad la data for •'.ha UfUtad Stataa. 
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Tabfe 22. Percent of dajwoom mtHs u-hoie tnptn^tvm un tbovt Rpcdfic ptrccnls 
of the State median expenditure: 1969-70. United States 



Extent of EcKializatiOfi 









f%wfnt of SC«C« M^lMi tipm^Uurc; 






90 


•0 


70 




50 


X 


2 


3 




5 


i 


7 


UMinO STATU 


113, 53t 


75. 3f 


fO.Of 




M.3f 


90.97 



Ariiona 
ArkMaaa 

CAllfornla 

CoMMctlcyC 

G««r|l« 

ld«ho 
II Unola 

love 



Nlchllar. 
IfUtouri 

Haw J«r«ay 

Hw Yorit 
Marth (UroUfui 
Horth D«kuti 
OliU 

Oragon 

lho4« Island 
teuth C«rollM 
iouth Dakota 

TanMaaaa 
Taxaa 

UtAh 

Varwont 

Vlrllnla 

WMhlii^toii 
W««t Vlrilnla 
WlacoMlM 



7.fM 
18,154 
13,636 

0.097 
15.209 

13,131 
14,520 
13,449 
12,044 
10,490 

10, 750 
15,257 
13. U2 
K,40l 

U.l k 

10.374 
11.190 
12,255 

15.791 
15,272 

16.473 
15.03> 
9,035 
U .965 
13.042 

11.719 
13.344 
11,344 
17,014 

11,117 

22.663 
11.670 
10.486 
13.170 
9,371 

16.400 

14.075 
15,132 
10.660 

10, 708 

8.786 

9,940 

a .404 

12,142 
11.371 

15,4)8 
10.052 
14.217 

13, 140 



65.99 
00.07 

74.73 
75.40 
03.14 

77.03 
00.20 
05.45 
90.33 

01.57 

77.08 
63.07 
67.97 
79.03 
75.12 

70.53 
05.09 
70.35 
64.11 
75.59 

63.43 
73.04 
64.60 
65.97 
64. M 

01.70 
99.17 
7 7.43 
74.78 
96.73 

73. 76 
75.49 
82.07 
65.62 
71.74 

74.84 

77.19 
74.99 
03.22 

72.31 

73.16 
79.85 
100.00 
58.65 
72. 15 

60.07 
76.20 

73.59 
91 .49 



03.26 
91.89 
79.40 
00.71 
97.64 

90.70 
M.33 
93.20 
97. M 

96. 70 

89.68 
77.87 
80.90 
94.93 
96.10 

92.51 
97.17 
00.69 

95.72 
91.44 

78. 9A 
91.05 
84.31 
80.81 
70.62 

09.40 
99.17 
92.51 
00.55 

100.00 

04.93 
93.89 
95.43 
»4.97 
84.73 

09.47 
94.16 

92.30 
92.44 

88. 75 

95.96 
90. 71 
100.00 
66.31 
93 36 

90.00 
100.00 
91.90 
94.47 



ICO. 00 
85.27 
H.09 
99.71 

H.50 
95.90 

100.00 

99.09 

100.00 

100.00 
89.50 
96.85 
97.72 
99.23 

H.99 

100.00 
93.24 
99.39 

100.00 

93.87 

97.40 
94.40 
93.95 
81.00 

95.18 

100. 00 
94.99 

95.92 

100.00 

90.4; 

100.00 
97.48 
97.22 
94.83 

99.22 
99.69 

98.54 
95.51 
93.53 

98.82 
98.48 

loo. 00 

71 .48 

100.00 

97.91 
100.00 
99.13 
94.47 



100.00 
100.00 
06.36 
98.94 

100.00 

100.00 
99.40 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
94.70 
98.83 

100.00 
100.00 

99.28 

100.00 
94.51 

100.00 
100.00 

98.71 
98.5^ 
100.00 
97.88 
91.79 

97.84 

100.00 
95.57 
98.62 

100.00 

91.34 
100.00 

99.58 
100.00 

98.23 

99.55 
100.00 
100.00 
97.38 
98.32 

98.82 
99.86 

100.00 
75.02 
IvO.OO 

99.58 

100.00 
100.00 
H.47 



100.00 
100.00 
89.86 
99.16 
100,00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
97.62 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
99.20 

100.00 
100.00 

98,71 
98.91 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

99.70 
100.00 

90.74 
100.00 
100.00 

92.91 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

99.15 

99.55 

100.00 
100.00 
97.38 
98.96 

98.82 

100.00 
100.00 
77.62 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 



of tha claaarooM In aach Stata at th- aalactad p«rcant of thm Stata Mdlan 
anp«ndi tura . 

mm --Tha Dlatrlct of ':*>li«bta and lUwall ara i>ot Includad bacauaa aach op^ratad ao • 
alMl« 'c^M*! ayat*. in 1969-/0 with only a alMl* Mr cUaaroo. unit. Th»T 

ara. 



hovvvar. tnelu4ad 1h d4ita (or th« Unltad ScaCaa. 



An cvahativ)n of the extent of equaliza- 
tion for the \9W 70 school year can be 
obtained from i\n analysis of the percentages 
listed in table 22. in general, the compara* 
tive status on equalization among the States 
might be diKussed in terms of any one of 
the Uve columns of pcrc* ntages. Approxi- 
mately the same situation would be revealed. 
However, most of the discussion here is 
based upon column 5, which lists the per- 
centages of classroom units in the States that 
were supported at levels above 70 percent of 
the State medians. Other selected percentiles 
are discussed mainly in relation to 70 
percent of (he State medians. 

The selection of 70 percent of the median 
docs iiot imply any preference or recom- 
mendation for this as a satisfactory level; it 
is. however, specific and will serve well as 
the basis for further discussion. Recom- 
mendations could scarcely he made for any 
of the 50. 60. 70. or 80 percent columns 
since all of thcni pertain to expenditures 
lower tlian State medians many of which 
are inadeqnale levels ol support lor public 
education. 

In column S, as well as tn other columns 
of table 22, States with high percentages 
have a higher degree of equalization among 
(lie low-experidiuire scho()l systems than 
Stales with lower perceniages. Thai is. Stales 
witli large numbers ol their classroom units 
supported at levels above speciHcd per- 
centages of (he State median have a better 
situation with regard to equalization than 
Slates with lower numbers. 

Although 12 Stales have 100 percent of 
llieir classroom units supported al more than 
70 percent ol the SU:C median, only one 
State. Utah, achieved the goal of supporting 
all ol llieir classrt)onis abi.ve <)0 percent of 
the Stale median, l ive Stales Florida, 
Nevada. New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
had more lhan <)0 percent of their class- 
rooms jeliiovc tills ^oal. On basis of thi.. 
goal, most StatCN can prolV.ably allocate 
more Stale funds as ctiuali/ithwi aid. This 
w ,uld apply particularly to Slate's having ihe 
lowest percentage', m column 3, such as 
Alabama, Illinois, Michigiin, Mississtppa. 
Missouri. Montana, OUmk and Vermont. 
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While oxucilYely low sin)pn[i levels are 
undcMfable, some of ihc low -expenditure 
lewh may be allowed by Stale leghlaiureti. 
In S4)nic tnstana's, a low an uuni per class- 
rmim unit may be a large am >unt per pupil. 
I hi5 would he true tor cla^M' onis with sinall 
numbers of pupils. In seliool system reorgjn- 
i/aliiwi pn^granis, designed *o eliminate small 
systems and classroimis lu ing only a tew 
pupiis, some iegisiaturcs. noting the 
extremely high expenditure per pupil, have 
approved State allocation formulas which do 
not provide sufficient funds to support the 
high per-pupil c\penditurer« for such 
sys»efns A!lt»oiition t»f loss ;idot|iia!e lunds to 



these areas in rider to encourage the local 
school systems to consolidate, may have 
been parilally responsible for some ex- 
tremely low expenditures per classroom unit 
fur the i^ti^P 7U sclioul year. 

However, such a development places 
responsibility upon both the State and the 
local syst:ms tor a denial of a reasonable 
pri)gram of education to numy children. 
Some of the States and local scliooi systems 
are permitting classrooms to operate at 
support levels that are known io be 
comparatively low. It is an unwholesome 
and unfortunate situation that children must 
suffer the handicaps of low -level educational 



support while the parents and boards ot 
education debate the improvement of 
system organisation. ^ 

Chart 7 groups the States according to 
their percentage of classroom units 
supported above 70 percent ot the State 
medians. The highest percentages are chiefly 
for States in the South, lixceptiims are 
Alaska. Idaho. Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah. The presence of large 
systems in these States is an important 
factor in securing improved equalixati^m 
among classrooms supported at levels lower 
than the State median. 

States showing very poor equali/atjon 
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situations are spread across ihe United 
States. The presence of relatively small 
systems in the four tow States, (Arizona, 
Illinois, Montana, and Vermont) which have 
less than 90 percent of thtir cliwoonu 
supported at 70 percent of the State median 
appears to be partially responsible for the 
poor equalization status (see table 41). 
Opportunities to improve the jqualizalion 
sutus and to raise the low-expenditure levels 
should be sought in finance systems such as 
tht«. 

School finance systems should be 
analyzed and evaluated in terms of the 
percentages mdicaled ni chart 7 Jo the 



extent that percentages are less than 100, 
classrooms are supported at less than 70 
percent of the State medians, which them- 
selves are e^tpenditures often insufficient to 
support a satiffictory progrsAm of eduation. 



Trend in Equalization 

The status of equalization with regard to 
maintaining support levels in the low-wealth 
school systems reasonably close to State 
mediates for the |P69- 70 %cho^^\ year can be 

cDHipaied Willi the .>iiiiilar Status for 



195^ 60 given in table 21. Eighteen States 
failed to show improvement in their equal!- * 
zatton status at 70 percent of the ^ate 
median. The others lifted the support leirelf 
for the low^xpenditure clastrooms lo thai 
they were higher in relation to the State 
medians than 10 years earlier. 

Evidence in chart 8 indicates that an 
overwhelming majority of the States are 
trying to solve the problem of financif^ 
low-wealth school systems. Through 
iinprovements of State school Hnance plans, 
they are providing more adequate funds to 
raise support levels in the low-exp 'ndlture 
classrooms. However, chart 8 and tables 2! 
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and 22 indicate that there is much to be 
done. This \% parlfcjtafty Ifue If 90 percent 
of the Slate iMdian is recopiized ai an 
a^ptabte standard of wi^rt for all c\m^ 
room units. 

That considerable progress has been made 
in equalization is appaicnt in the improve* 
ment in the percentage of classrooms 
supported at levels above SO percent of the 
State medians. In 1949 SO, 10 States 
Alaska* Florida, Louisiana, Maryland* New 
Mexico, North Caiolina. Tennessee, Utah, 
Vlffilnia, and West Vlr- ♦ supported none 
of th^'ir claviri>i)ni^ bclov^ 50 pcrccLt of the 
State median; thus these Slates have a 100 
percent listed in column 7 oi table 20. In 
1^)5^) 60, these 10 States were joined by 13 
additional States Alabama, Arluinsas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Masachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Texas to make 23 States which reported 
none of uieir classrooms were supported 
belov. 50 percent ot' the State median (see 
col. 7 of table 21). In 1969-70, these 23 
States were joined by 13 additional States- 
Call rnia, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas. Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. Wisconsin, and 
Wyonnng (sco col. 7 of table 22) However, 
only 33 States had 100 percent of their 
classroom units supported above SO percent 
of the Staic median in 1959 60 as three 
States -Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee did not meet this standard. The 
remaintnie States have some classrooms sup- 
ported in 70 at levels which are only 
halt the State median expenditure level, but 
only An/ona and Verntont have 10 percent 
or more of their classroom units supp )rtcd 
al this extremely lov level. 

Improvement in Equalization 

Ant'lhcr si^nificanl rnou>,ure of ihe status 
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of expenditure levels among the low- 
expefidilure systems may be obtained by 
comparing the actual expenditure for the 
lower hatf of the clmroom units wHh the 
amount that wouM have been expended if 
these units had been supported at the State 
median expen Jiture level. 

Table 2.^ presents the actual expenditures 
for the tower 50 percent of fhe classroom 
units and the amount required to finance 
them at the State median level for the school 
years 1939-40, 1949-50, 1959- 60, and 
1969-70. The actual expenditures as per 
cetitages of the amounts that would have 
been sp^nt if the lower 50 percent of the 
classroom units were financed at the State 
median are l!stcd in columns 2, 3» 4, and 5 
of table 24 for the 1939-40, 1949-50, 
1 959- 60, and 1 969 - 70 school years, 
respectively. 

A high percen.. such as the 95.14 percent 
lor Utah (col. 5 of table 24), implies ihat the 
lower portion of the expenditure line will 
approach the perpendicular dropped from 
the State median; and a low percent, such as 
the 60.34 percent for Vermont, indicates 
that the lower portion of the expenditure 
line recedes or swings away from the per- 
pendicular which represents the median. The 
pattern in Utah, m which the lower half 
resembles a rectangle » portrays a State 
school finance system wi&i far more satis- 
tactory equalization amonf, the low-support 
classrooms than the svstem which produces 
a lower portion resembling the triangular 
pattern. ^Vhen the lower portion resembles 
the triangular pattern, as with Vermont, the 
State finance system permits lowwcalth 
systems to support schools at ievets that are 
very low in comparison witli the State 
median. Chart 1, page 8, illustrates these 
patterns. 

A comparison of the percentages in 

cuiunuis 2. 3, 4. and 5 i^t table 24 wi!l sliow 
tl.c inipri)vcmcnl equalization among the 
Slale school fiiviiKj systems during the past 
30 yea:s. Perccfitago changes in equalization 
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from 1939-^40 to 1949 50, from 1949-50 
to l959-60« and from 1959-60 to 
1969-70 ire Aown toi oolufms 6, 7, ami 8. 
SUii€§ rfiowkif km fiiualiaikm have minus 
signL before the percentages; all other States 
show improvement in equalization with 
success in »heir efforts to provide greater 
financial uniformity in the school programs 
for the leu wealthy areas. Increases of ID or 
more percentage poinis from 1949-50 to 
1959-60 are noted lor iowi« Kmm, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska* North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Wyoming with another 12 States showing 
incre ases of 5 to 10 percentage points. From 
195>-60 to 1969-70, only South Dakota 
V ^ Wisconsin had increases of 10 or more 
pt.c^ntage points and increases of more than 
5 to 10 percentage points are noted for nine 
St3te:-lndiana, Iowa Kansas, Michigan, 
vtissouri. Nebraska, N'/fth Dakota. Texas, 
and Virginia. 

States which h^d the lowest equalizing 
percents in 1969 70 can be id^*ntifitd by 
their placement ?.t the bottom in table 24. 
The 5 States with less than 80 percen* in 
column 5 are Arizona, Illinois, Montana, 
New York, and Vermont. The distribution 
of a larger proportion of the State funds foi 
education as equalization aid would raise 
these percentages. 

States which have made considerable 
progress during the 30*year period (i.e., the 
sum of the daia in columns 6, 7, and 8 totals 
more than 20 percentage points) include 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Iowa Kansas, 
Lx)uisiuna. Minnesota. Mississippi. Nebraska, 
New Mexico. South Carolina, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. However, 
Alabama, New Mexico, and Wyoming lost 
ground in the past 10 years from 1059-60 
to 1969 70. 

Seventeen States show progress in e; ch of 
•he three iO ye 'r periods but only 5 Slates 
Iowa, Kansas. Minnesota. Nebraska and 
Nevada had increases ()t at least 3 per- 
centage points in each period. 



Table 23. -Expenditures of classroom units supported Selow the State median expenditure, and amounts required to raise them 

to the State median: 1939-40, 1949- 30. 1959-60. md 1969-70, United States 
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88.71 


-1.05 


1.91 


2.08 


Coim«cticut 


82.37 


88. 18 


88.80 


88.38 


3.81 


2.82 


- .48 


Wi • cont in 


88.80 


72.87 


73.85 


8^.19 


8.07 


1.18 


14.34 


tiio4A lalAAd 


8a.89 


84.98 


89.88 


88.04 


-3.91 


4.8^ 


-1.82 


VirgifiiA 


88.52 


81.87 


82.51 


••.02 


13.35 


.44 


5. SI 


ColofAAo 


71.03 


78.21 


87.41 


87.88 


7.19 


9.20 


.45 




82 .31 


88.54 


84.80 


87 . 78 


6.23 


-3» 74 


^ OA 

2 • 98 


Or • g^n 


73.21 


85. 74 


93.26 


87.70 


l?.53 


7.52 


-5.56 


Hat y 1 And 


88. 79 


86.43 


85.82 


87.40 


-.38 


-.61 


1.5v 


Ml niiA A 


64 . 86 


7 3.02 


81.55 


88. K 


8.16 


8.53 


4.79 




77 . 98 


80.04 


85.27 


88.07 


2.06 


5.23 


.80 


Nav HABfthirA 


84.28 


82.28 


84.74 


•4.07 


•1.98 


4.48 


-.87 


ArkAaAAA 


88.83 


84.27 


87.78 


85.84 


17.44 


3.51 


-1.92 


South DAkotA 


70.48 


68. 72 


73.31 


85.70 


-3.74 


8.59 


12.39 


IndlAAA 


79.13 


77.14 


7 7.85 


85.88 


-1.99 


.71 


7.83 


WAthing ton 


85.38 


89.30 


91.98 


85.42 


3.92 


2.88 


-6.56 


Ohio 


79.23 


81.36 


81.52 


85.07 


2.13 


. 16 


3.55 


NAbrAtka 


57.93 


65.15 


7 7.94 


85. 06 


7.22 


12.7^ 


7.12 


OklaKoM 


84.61 


88.48 


87. 14 


ft', .59 


3.17 


-1.34 


-2.55 


HAioA 


7 7.58 


78.38 


82.30 


•4.44 


.80 


3.92 


2.14 


Niaaouri 


72.98 


72.95 


73.08 


82.96 


-.01 


.13 


H.n 


Niaaiaaippi 


.?9.8) 


48.47 


88.50 


82.88 


9.58 


40.03 


-5.82 


Michigan 


87.45 


75.48 


75.83 


8;. 75 


8.03 


.15 


6.12 


AlAkAMA 


58.47 


90.16 


91.83 


81.87 


31.89 


1.87 


-10.18 


XlIif>oia 


60.93 


71 . 19 


80.75 


79.96 


19.26 


9.56 


-.79 


N€W Yurli 


69 . 57 


du. ;8 


88.99 


78.03 


11.21 


8.21 


-10.96 


Ar IxonA 


93.53 


81.79 


86.60 


77.61 


-11 . 7'» 


4.81 


-8.99 


Hone AAA 


67 .09 


77.43 


88.37 


7 3 89 


9.54 


10. «4 


-12.48 


Vtrwont: 


79 . 02 


81.20 


82.04 


80.34 


2.18 


.86 


-21.72 



M0T8.--THA Oiatrlct of ColtaibiA Aod HowAii Ara not includod bacAuaa aach opArAtAd Ai< a aingla achool 
ayataa tn 1969-70 with only a aingla Aipandftura par claaarooM unU. Thay ArA. hovavAr, includad in 
AAtA for tha UnitAd StAtAa . 
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CHAPTER V 



Load, Ability, and Effort 



History and biograpliy have lauglit that 
the occurrence ot intellectual brilliance in 
indiViJuals follows no set pattern. Many ol 
the greatest leaders have come from un- 
promising ofigins; and the sons and 
dapghterii of the great are not, with rare 
exceptions, the leaders ol the next genera- 
tion. Thi^ lack ot pattern makes it essential 
to otter nduvatiorul services widely and 
univeivilly IriMjtt icient educational )ppor- 
tunity in wunc areas can deprive the Nation 
ot the lull contribution ot some ol its able 
students. ;;nd low-level expenditures lor 
education are certainly depriving many ol' 
the npporliiritv in establish tlioir lifetime 
activity levels at ihoir liiuliest potentials. 

V ariations in educational services over the 
Nation deserve recurrinv; attention. The 
r>3^^ 40 study in tlie decennial series* ol 
which the preaMit publication is a part. 
rcpi>rtcd a ratio ul hO to I tri>m the 
maxinium to the minimum expenditure, 
based iipi>n ila- lact that T'^^O classn>on. units 
were ^l^^wn tur the interval Sh.O(XJand ovev 
while l.o74 classn)t):n units were in the 
intcrvjj rroin S'^'r 

It one preteis to Ji^>regard extremes, such 
as the highest and lowest 2 percent, and 
examine the *>Hth and 2d percentiles, the 
/aim !ur |<MW 4(J was j ^ to I I lnsni.is he 
(urnpareil l«' the coricspt mJing ratios of to 
I tnf the PM'^ ^{) stuJ'^. and 4 lo I lor 
U) and t'U tlie present data, 10 years 

later 
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The trend in these ratios is evidence that 
expenditures of low-expenditure systemsare 
making significant gains on systems further 
up the scale. Although the lelative spread is 
decreasing, dollar difference in high-to-low 
expenditure levels continues to grow. The 
magnitude of these differences is apparent 
from chart ^> and its accompanying tabula- 
tion which present the expenditure per 
classroom unit fi>r the six States with the 
highest medians and comparable figures for 
the SIX Spates with the lowest medians. From 
194^) 50 to 1959 60, the dollar gain for 
the SI low-median States at the second 
percentile was S2,44(^. but $4,111 at the 
same percentile lor the six States with tlio 
liighcst median expenditures. The corre- 
sponding gam at the 98th percentile lor 
these two groups of States was S2,389 and 
S5 J6I . Medians for these two groups 
increaser' S2,040 and S4J79, respectively. 
From 1959 60 to 1969 70, the dollar gain 
tor the SIX low-median States and six high- 
rTiedtan States at the second percentile was 
approximately tli.* same. S2J00, at tlie 
median S5.I0() versus S8.200, at the 9Htli 
percentile $7, 225 vr^rsus SI 4,744. 

Al t h<5 ugh e xpcn dil ures by low- 
expenditure systems are gaining on those 
tarther up the scale, the variatit)rs are still 
l« M) lat^e. What are tlie reasons for these 
variations in expenditure* tor public educa- 
tion^ Assuming that parents, school board 
me.nbers. and professional personnel 



generally desire excellent educational 
programs fur their children; other factors 
must explain the variations. Most of these 
factors appear to be related to *'load'' 
(relative amount of the service), ''ability'' 
(availability of public funds for education), 
and ••effort'' (interest and wilhngners of the 
people to provide lax funds for school 
operation). Before discussing these factors, it 
is useful to examine the range of variation 
within the Nation represented by the average 
exi>endiUire per cbssroom for the six States 
reporting the lowest expenditure levels and 
the six reporting the highest. 

Six Low- and Six High- 
Expenditure States 

The wide differences in expenditures and 
their significance for pupils a'e evident in 
the summarized data for the six low- and the 
SIX higjiexpenditure States. At the median 
claikSfoom unit expenditure level, students in 
the SIX highe.vpenditure States have 
expenditures that are more than double 
those of the six low-expenditure States. 

The six States having the lowest median 
expenditure level of all the 50 States in 
h>5^) (lO were identical tliose for 

50 Alabama, Arkansas. Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
In 1969 70» Oklahoma* Tennessee* and 



ClMft 9.-Coniparison between the lowest and highest six States on expendituie per cbssroom unit. 1969-70. United Slates 
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Texas replaced Georgia, Kentucky, and 
South Carohr. I among the six low-median 
States. The six States which had the highest 
median expenditure per classroom unit for 
1969 70 were Alaska* Maryland* Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, and Oregon, All but 
three of them Maryland, Michigan ard 
Oregon were in the corresponding list for 
|95^> W), replacing California, Illinois and 
Nevada, with Nevada replacing Oregon Irom 
the l^4^> 50 list. Illinois and Oregon in 
1949 SO replaced Massachusetts and 
Connecticut which were among the six 
highest States in 1939 40. The District of 
Columbia h:js ranked with the six highest 
States although not used m the analysis of. 
States. 

Summarized data for these two groups of 
six arc the basis for the expenditure lines in 
chart 9. The supporting tabulation provides 
figures which give a visual image of the 
placement of school systems of these two 
groups at the various expenditure levels. 
Data reported under Selected Items also 
provide bases for comparing the expenditure 
programs for the six low- and the six 
high-expenditure States. 

The expenditure line for the six lowest 
States compares closely with the upper 
three-fourths of a similar chart for the entire 
United States for P)5^> 60, exhibited in 
chart 13. lixpenditures have increased con- 
siderabiv over the past 10 years, bul the 
increases cannot be interpreted wholly as 
gains. Decreases in the purchasing power of 
the educational dollar hive cancelled a 
portion of the apparent improvement. 

Comparatively, the six h.iglv^t States 
provide more substantial support lor 
education. About percent of the class- 
rooms are supported above the national 
median expenditure of SI 3,531 , whereas less 
than 10 percent oi the classrooms in the six 
low^xpcnditure States are supported at or 
above this .mount. Total expenaituies for 
the hiuh group were S7,6|8 inilUon and for 
the six Inw States. S2,7I,^ million, 
amounting to expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance ol SI, 001 and 
S4M|, respectively. In h>59 60, the six 
higli-median States spent S447 per pupil in 
averaije daily attendance. 

I \porulitures per f)iipil or pei classri)i)m 
unit tor these two j:roups of six States are 
quite different, hach group has ilmost no 
classrooms supported at levels that are 



dominant in the other group. This does not 
mean, however, that the educational offer- 
ings are as different as the support levels, nor 
that the educational offering is accurately 
represented by the expenditure line. A vari< 
able here that is difricult to measure is the 
competence and success of the teacher. 
Many teachers in the low-expenditure areas 
are highly qualified, experienced, and con- 
scientious, yet receive comparatively low 
salaries. From these teachers, the public is 
deriving much greater benefits and services 
t^^an the first expenditure line in chart 9 
suggests. On the other hand, some low- 
expenditure classrooms probably have less- 
qualified teachers. Further study on the 
training and experience of teachers in U)w- 
expei. Mture classrooms is needed. The 
differences between the high* and low- 
expenditure States may be attributed in part 
to price differentials in educational services 
about which little is known, k^rice 
differentials among States and school sys- 
tems also require additional research. 

The Educational Load 

Si/e of the task in relation to resources 
available is a major factor in ine quality of 
accomplishment. For exar.iple, if the task is 
large in relation to the amount i)f school 
revenue or classrooms available, the results 
are usually less ,satisfactory than if the task 
had been more manageable. Consequently, 
the size of the Educational load requires 
recognition in any evaluation of educational 
support levels, Differences in the adequacy 
j>f uprort are due ?n part to variations in 
tiie ediica ional burden or load. 

Number of Pupils 

A readily available and objective measure 
of load is the number of children of school 
age, since provision should be made for the 
education of all children. This measure 
varies, however, accoidii ^ to the school 
attendance laws in the States some States 
requiring 12 years of school attendance and 
others requiring considerably fewer. 
Iheielore, the nuii^^ei of pupils actually in 
school IS a better measure of the educational 
load for public schools than the number of 
children of sclu)ol age 



Number of Classrooms 



Since the number of letiehers employed is 
more closely related to the nu .ber of 
classrooms than to the number of pupils in 
school, the number of classrooms operated 
may be a better measure of the educational 
load. Pupils per classroom vary widely. 
Under certain cx^ndttions, there may be a 
teacher and a classroom for only five pupils. 
Since the operation and staffing of 
classrooms are major considerations in 
financing education, the number of class- 
rooms operated is a more accurate measure 
of the fmancial requirements than the 
n umber of pu pils in schog^L— — — \ 



Number of Classroom Units 

tven though the actual number of class- 
rooms can be objectively counted, this 
measUie may not be sufficiently objective 
for a nationwide study and analysis of 
school expenditure levels. Some boards of 
education may emph)y 6 teachers tor KX? 
pupils, while others employ only 3, both 
with the complete approval of the loca! 
populace. Expenditures per classroom could 
be identical, but the expenditures per pupil 
and c^ertainly the educational progks^ois 
would be quite different. 

Therefore, the "classroom unit" has 
been used as a standard measure that could 
be applied to data, nationwide, and that 
would make expenditure levels more com- 
parable for this and previous studies Data 
on expenditures, school buildings, class- 
rooms operated, and number of pupils in 
average daily attendance have been used in 
the calculation of the "classroont unit'', and 
expenditures per classroom unit have been 
determined 'or the school sySiCmsasa more 
satisfactory and objective measure of the 
level of expenditure for education. Details 
on the procedure for determining number of 
classroom units are given in the appendix. 
This use of a standard classroom unit in 
calculating expenditure levels througliout 
th.e Nation has greatly improved compa- 
rability of fmancial data for this study. 
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Factors in the Educational 

Numerous elements affer t or determine 

any calculation of educational toad. Some of 
these are discussed here for the purpose of 
explaining and justifying the **classroom 
unit** as the standard measure for this study. 

Ratat in Vital Statistics 

Proportions of the total population in the 

schiio|-agc range are quite variable and are 
affected by birth and death rates. Relatively 
large numbers of children and relatively 
smaller numbers of adults in the earning 
years affect the *1uad*' tMirnc by a com* 
munity in supporting pubHc educational 
services. These variations in population 
characteristics reduce the usefdness of total 
number of children as a statistic for measur- 
ing educational load. 

Private School Attendance 

Proportions of the children that attend 
the private schools are quite variable. 

affecting the public school educational load. 
To the extent that private schools are used, 
the laxalhui burden !>• reduced, but ti>r some 
pf^ivate schools there are additional financial 
requirementi Private schools are supported 
through tuition payments, through contri- 
butions of churches and foundations* and 
posNihly ihroukih \\iud\ that otherwise' might 
be III the charitable contribution category. 
ArejN having! private schnols report fewer 
pupils 11^ the public schools and, con^ 
scqucntly, the public school educational 
load IS relatively lower than for similar areas 
with<)ut private schot^ls. 

School System Organization 

riic tviii».afit>n li !i>ad is kieiierally greater 
m schiH)| systems that have unsatisfactory 
system and attendance :«rf:* organization 
Several decades ago, jn the effort to make 
puHliL education available lo .ill. bmh ele- 
iiUMUar> and ^cconUarv schools \^ere located 
near stiidcnts hoiijOj Liter. nu)ior vehicles 
and >;noil roails made one leacher elemen 
tary schiK^ls and three-teacher high sch (>ols 



expensive, inefficient and inadequate for the 
prescnUtion of good i^esent-day progr«ims 
to meet the chil^'^^'s needs. In most of the 
States, iegislatuies have enacted bws 
authorizing and even forcing coMolkbtion 
to eHmintte suck scftoob. However, peofrte 
have resisted the dosng of snail schoob, 
and many small, meftHctertt school systems 
still operate. Systems having only 5 to 10 
pupils at each attendance center obviously 
cannot average 25 or 27 pupils per class- 
room. Under such conditions, iKiards of 
education employ more teachers and c^>erate 
more clasirooms than would be necesnry 
with larger attendance areas. Until adjust- 
ments can be made, the educationahoads in 
unsatisfactorily organized school systems 
will appear greater; and this is recognized in 
the calculation of the "dawoom unit** 
deflned for this study. 



Sparsity* Density Factors 

Regardless of the excellence of system 
organization, the number of persons per 
square mile in any system affects the 
number of classrooms that must be operated 
and, consequently, the educational load. If 
children live far apart, such as one per square 
mile, it is impracticable to arrange classes 
wrih reasonable average numbers per class- 
rLH)ni and it becomes essential to operate 
relatively small schools. Commuting distance 
becomes a controUing factor. Thus, several 
classrooms and teachers may be required to 
provide the service that might have been 
supplied by one if the children were not as 
widely scattered. In these sparsely populated 
areas, the educational \ojd is greater and Sv) 
recogni/ed m the determination of the 
"classroom units** tor this study through a 
relatively brger allowance of unAs for 
snail-enrollment districts. 

As a measure of relative school load, the 
numbers of classroom units per 1.000 of 



ih 



states 



pi)pulalii>n are reported *; 
table :5. 

Table 25 also reports the numbers of 
cbssroom units per 1 ,000 population fui ihe 
195^^ fO study <a>l 7) and the gam in the 
10-year period icoi 81. In every State, a gain 
IS reported, mdjcatmg that there are now 
nH>re vlassrotim units per thousand popuia- 
lit)n than 1 0 years ago. This may be 
c\xplainea by the fact that moie families 
have brger numbers of sch(X)l-age children 



than formerly and that proportionately 
larger numbers of children are attending 
sdiool for the required years and for more 
than the required years. In 19S9-60, those 
having heavy educitional loads, (nifore than 
10 daisroom imiti per 1 ,000 of pnpuktkm) 
include Idaho, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota. In 1969-70, 
the United States average was 10.48 class- 
rooms per 1,000 of population, more than 
30 percent above the national average of 
7.73 dassroom units per IjOOO of popula- 
tion in 1959-60. Forty^two sUies had 
educational loads of more than 10 classroom 
units per 1,000 of population in 1969-70, 
as shown in column 4, including Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, iionth 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming with more than 
12 classroom units per IjOOO population. 
Only eight States and the District of 
Columbia, had fewer than 10 classroom 
units per 1,000 of population in 1969-70, 
indicating the increased *1oad** that States 
needed to finance in the past decade. The 
financial task called for more and more 
resources for increased numbers of children. 
The decade of the 1970*s may produce a 
reversal in this trend of inaeasing classroom 
units per 1,000 population. States more 
likely to lead this trend, include Alaska, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island, all of which 
were below 10.00 classroom units per 1,000 
population for 1969-70. These States had a 
relatively lighter educational load in 
1959 60 also but then it was less than 7 
classroom units per 1 ,000 of population 
except 7-36 for Florida. 



Compulsory Attendance 

State laws vary widely in the age range 

lor compulsory school aticndance. These 
v:iriations can produce ditierences in the 
educational load. Wliere school attendance 
laws apply only to ages 6 to 14, and there is 
ineffective entorcemeni of attendance, the 
edu<^^^if^nal load will he lighter than in other 
States where attendance is required to 
age IH or to high school graduation and 
where school authorities diligently seek 
excellent attendance. 

These live factors birth and death rates, 
private school attendance, school system 
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Table 25. -Measuring educational load by classroom units in public schools, by State: 

1969- 70 and 1959-60. United States 









m9'*70 






1939-40 
claaaroow 
Mnlta par 






Total 
popMlation 

1970 1/ 


NtMbor of 


ClaaarooB Mnita par 
1,000 popMlation 




farcantaga 
point gain. 
1939-60 to 
1969-70 


claaarooB 

IMI& t9 


Aa ratio of 
avaraga 


■anil 


1,000 
p^pylati— 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


uMinD mm 


203,211,92* 


2,128,934 


10.48 


1.00 




7.73 


2.75 


Ar Itont 
C«llfornlc 


3,444. US 
300,382 
1,770,900 
1,923,293 
19,933,134 


39,672 
2.984 

20,008 
22,626 

201.297 


tl.92 
9.93 

11.30 
1 1 1 76 
10.09 


1.10 
.93 
1.08 
1 12 
.96 


17 
44 

20 
11 
41 


9.27 
4.41 

8.11 
9.73 
8.44 


2.25 

3.32 
3.19 
2.01 
1.63 


Colorado 
ConMcciciat 

Diatrlcc of GoliakU 
riorida 


2,207,239 
3,031,709 
548,104 
734,510 
4,789,443 


23,863 
30»4«0 
6,187 

6,773 
67,255 


11.72 
10.05 
11.29 
8.95 
9.91 


1.12 
.H 

l.Oi 
.85 
.95 


12 
42 
21 
50 
45 


8.01 
4.92 

7.33 
5.43 
7.34 


3.71 
3.13 
3.94 
3.52 
2.35 


Goorfla 
Mowoll 

Idaho 

lUlnola 

Indiana 


4,389,373 
748,341 

712,347 
11,113,976 
3,193,649 


47,232 
8,730 
3.834 
110,913 
33,638 


10.29 
11.38 
12.40 

10.72 


.98 

1.04 
1.18 
.95 
1.02 


40 
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organi/ation, sparsity-density* and compul- 
tory attendance have an impact on the 
amount of educational service and compli- 
cate the deter minatiun of ^'educational 

load.*' For the present study, the standard 
**classroom unit** is adjusted to the meas* 
urcmoru of eilucalional load, and has heen 
most useful in determining average school 
expenditures comoarabtc Ihrougliout the 
Nation. This unit reflects these factors under 
the control of hoards of education as well as 
some of the factors that are beyond their 
control. 

States are hsted in chart 10 according to 
the rTicd»a'i oxpcndiiurcs per classroom unit, 
from high lo low. I ho Icngllis of llie bars arc 
proportional to educational loads as meas- 
ured by classroom units per 1 ,000 of popula- 
tion. Th:; chart indicates a slight inverse 
relationship: high average support levels 
accompany low educational loads, and the 
longer bars indicaUng more classrooms are 
asstKialod wjth llio lower median expend- 
itures \\m education. 

Classroom units per I ,U00 population as a 
measure of educational load recognizes only 
those factors associated with classrooms. 
There are, of course, expenditures that may 
vary in their occurrence or exist in amounts 
dispropi)rtionaie lo ihc numbers of class- 
roi>»ns Sucli expenditures may include those 
for adnum;»tralion (included in expenditure 
amounts tor classroom units) and ex|)cnd- 
iturcs for, school debt service and pupil 
transportation (excluded from classroom 
unit expenditures). Individual school sys- 
tems may expend as much ioi pupi! trans- 
portation as lor instruction and actually 
have a heavier h>ail. while other systems have 
no expenditure tor transpof tation. Systems 
having pupil transportation expense will lind 
that the number of classroom ur;its per 
LUGO population ua measure that relatively 
understates the school Imance load borne by 
the system. 

AveiaviO d.ulv atlondafKV (ADA) ligures 
are used trotjuently m measuring the volume 
ot itie educational task. I lierefore, data on 
ADA per 1,000 of population m the States 
are presenr^r-j in table 26 loi \^)M 70 and 
compared with the ADA lor 1^5*) f>0 

\U)i\\ aveiacc daiK attendance li^ures 
(Irom 2 ^7 to 271 per 1 ,00<) i>l population) 
increase the educational load lor Idaho, 
Mi^^iissippi , New Mexico. lUah. and 
WyofTiing. 
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Chart 10. Classroom units per 1,000 population, by State: 1969 70, United Sutes 
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Table 26. -Measuring educational load by averafe daily attendance fai pubHc Kbodf, 
by Slate: 1969- 70 and 1959-60. United States 
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All Slates except two- Vermont and West 
Virginia-report bicreases in average daify 
attendance per I «000 of popubtion for the 
past 10 years (col. 8). Thte agrees with tN 

10* year increases in educational load meas* 
ured by classrooms per 1 ,000 reported in 
table 25. 

Financial Ability 

The educational lo^d has a direct bearing 
on the total and classroom unit expenditure 
for education, and these ex^iendituies are 
also related to Cinancial resources or ability 
to pay taxes. No matter how much the 
community might wish to provide specific 
educational services, the amount expended 
for education depends upon the funds avail- 
able. 

The abilities of States and local commu- 
nities to pay taxes lor school support vary 
widely. This variation in abilily is respon- 
sible for a large portion of the variation in 
unit expenditures for school purposes. Accu- 
rate measurement of the financial abUities of 
communities to pay taxes for school support 
is, therefore, essential to an evaluation of 
expenditure levels. 

Most of the laxes for schiH)l support have 
been levied against the valualions of prop- 
erty. This implies that property valuation for 
tax purposes is an equitable indicator of a 
community's financial ability to support 
schools, but analyses have rcveaied that 
there are better measures of financial ability. 

Because of llie variahon m assessment 
practices, property valualn)ns for lax 
purposes frequently are noi representative ot 
the ability to pay taxes. While ilierc is little 
uncertainty about the base of the property 
tax, legal definition of the base and assess- 
ment practices make for wide variation in 
practice among and wilinn Slates. Assessors 
consider percentages <)f full value, market 
value, or sclli'^g price Id dcicnnine reason- 
able assessments, and they assess s<)niewhat 
in terms of kinds of property as well as 
abilities of owners to pay. 
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Generally it is not possible to p'e^nt 
comfNirable d«ta for the Slalts on the 
property tax because of the varying assess- 
iMnt ratHit anumg the States and the differ- 
ent items taxed in the various States. 

Table 27 gives the value of the total 
taxable property tax base in each State 
(from the U.S. Census of Governments 
study) and the average taxable property tax 
base per classroom unit. The States are 
ranked on the latter measure. There are vast 
differences between the rankings of the 
States on property tax valuation and on 
persona! income (see coh 5 and 6) Many of 
the States west of the Mississippi have higher 
unkings on property tax valuation than they 
do on personal income. On the other hand, 
the States along the eastern seaboarc^ which 
rank high in personal income rank lower in 
property tax valuation. Thb arises from the 
high value of agricultural property which 
produces a relatively small amount of meas- 
urable ina>me. This phenomenon helps to 
explain the position of a State such as 
Nebraska, which relies almost exclusively on 
property taxation to finance its schools. 

Table 28 gives the property ux rate 
required on the average valuation for class- 
room units in order to yield the funds at the 
level to support classrooms at the median 
expenditure in 196^ 70 if all funds came 
from local and mtermediate sources. The 
District or Columbia, Massachusetts. 
Michigan, New Hampshire. New Jersey. New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island have a relatively high property tax 
(sec col. 5), rcquirmg niore than 1 percent of 
the property valuation to yield local funds 
to supp<irt classrooms at [he median expend- 
iture level. Of soursc, amounts calculated for 
the District of Columbia reflect this govern- 
ments functions as both a State and a local 
agency. In contrast, Alabama, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, North Carolr , and South Caro- 
lina would require less uan three-tenths of 
I percent ot properly valuatii)n to yield the 
funds to support classrooms at the median 
expenditure kvel. Hawaii stands out in this 
group, reflecting the State fulhfunding pro- 
gram for public education. 



TaMt 21. -VM ¥tim ot rampiwiMt ptoR^ty fx htm, tetoi nd pti cUsgoom uaUt 
mdvahieof State property tlx bMiiidptnofiaite daaaroom tmit 

Mfiiioiof natkmalvaliitptf chamkmuiUt,^ Sutt: 
1969-70, United States 
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Table 28. -Property tax rate on the vaiue of property per classroom unit required to yieM amount 
of funds from local Md htici mediate louicta at median Mpandltiiit par tlaaiioom^ 

by Slate: 1969^70, United Slates 
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The average properly lax r;ife rtMpiircd to 
yield all timds lor ihc cuffoni ex|HMidilure of 
cldssriMims in ejch State are given in cut- 
umn 4 ol labk 2^). This tabk alsu gives {m 
column 5) the property tax rate required to 
yield funds trum UkuA and iiUsrniediatc 
sources to suppori classrooms at the present 
current expenditure level. This rate is calcu- 
lated on full markei value of taxable prop- 
erly hasc bul noi on comparable base since 
States vary in their provisions tor exemption 
of propeuy from luxation. However , this 
type of calculated rate is a better statistic for 
comparisons anwmg States than one ob- 
tained on assessed valuation of the property 
tax base. A rate based on assessed valuations 
in atlocied not only by the dillcrcnccs in ihj 
coiiiposilK)ii of the pro|X'riy tax base lr.)m 
State to State, but also by the percent;»pj of 
full value at v^hich property is assessed. 
Using a rate on a comparable base avoids 
these difficulties. The rate used here is based 
on lull value properly bul does not 
provide a comp.irable base.' 

Since all taXcs. including properly taxes, 
are generally paid from iiK«)mc. i^erstniil 
mcome is regarded as a better measure of 
nnaiuial abilities of States and communities. 
In many connections, inconn: per capita is 
usi:d i> the best measure of fiscal capacity. 

TIk jvcrjue income per capita is listed for 
the Si..'. , in column 4 of table .^0. Aiiothcr 
measure. liKiUue \yct classroom unit, is also 
given in ci>lumn 5. Inci^uic pet classroom 
unit appears to be nu)re acceptable for this 
study, since the primary purpose here is to 
note the financi.il jbility to support educa- 
tion. 

llluNtratini: iIun point. New York has 
almost I (mies iliv linancKil ability ot 
Arkjuvj (S4. "4:) on the fxisis o| 
inconie per capita, and 214 tunes 
($5(K).M02/S2 ^^,4^):M)n the basis of income 
per classroom unit. The median expenditure 
per classroom unit in New York is 2. HO 
tunes ( S22.^>^>3 SH.U^H) ilui ol Arkansas. 
Ihc ratio between c\peiKliture levels is 
clov." to thai iiuliL.ilod b\ the comparison 
of .if?n)i?nts ol income per cLr.sroorn unit, 
I his l i nh>re evident in chait I t which shows 
the income per classriK)m Uiut lor the States, 



Table 29. 



Property lax rate on total State ba^ie required to yield all funds spent for 
iMiitf, and Iboae fiMdi from local and iiNer medi a le iOMrcaa, by Stale; 
1969 70, United States 
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Table iO<- Personal income per capita and per daMmom unil« by Stale: 1969-70, UnNed States 
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CTiart II. Personal income per classroom unil. by Sale 1939 40, 1949 50, 1959 60. and 1969 70, United States 
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arranged in order from high to low according 
to median expenditure per classroom unit. 

An estamination of chart I i gives tnfor* 
matiun that is helpful in evaluating expend- 
Uufc leveU in terms of fjiuuiclal abilities. 
States are ranlc^d from high to low on 
median cxpendUure pci ctassform unit. 
Chart I I portrays pcrsiuial income pei class- 
room for 1939 40, 1949 50, P^59 60, 
and 70. The first unshaded wide bar 

on the chart indicates personal income for 
1939 40; for example. New York has 
approximately SI 35,000 perstmal income 
per classroom unit. The amount of personal 
income lor 1949 50 is portrayed by the 
total length of the unsliaded and shaded bar; 
tor example. New York has approximately 
S380.000 pers'VnJ mct)nie pt.*r classroom tor 
1949 50. Personal incimic per classroom 
unit for 1959 60 is indicated by not only 
the length of the unshaded and shaded bar 
but also the line to the dot; lor example. 
New York has close to S4.>5,000 personal 
income per classriH)rn unit. The continuation 
of the line io the *'X" indicates personal 
income per classroom unit of more than 
5500.000 for 1 969 70. 

If an ''X** placement, which portrays 
pcrn^/nal income per classroom unit Tor 
1969 70 differs greatly from the placement 
of the adjacent ''X's,'' the level of expend- 
itures varies frtmi that which would be 
expected in view of the level of income. On 
this basis. States which have expenditure 
levels higher than might be predicted on the 
basis of personal income per classroom 
unit lhat is, States having an ''X" for 
1969 7u to the left of neighboring "X's/' 
include Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah. Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. The financial abilities for 
seven States Alabama, Connecticut Jllinois, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Tennessee, and 
Texas are such that personal income per 
classroom unit would justify higJi expend- 
iture levels fur Ci^ucation if llie average 
practice over tfie .nation on the uses ol 
financial abilities of supporting education 
prevailed. These States ^ave an "X*' place- 
ment for |9W 70 occurring to the right of 
other nearby •'X's/' Ohio and Nevada had 
greater personal income per classroom unit 
than the average for the United States 
(inJ.cated by the dotted line farthest to the 
right) yet each has a Slate median expend- 
iture less than the national median. Con- 



versely, seven States Arizona, Delaware, 
lov.a, Minnesota, Montana, Washington, and 
Whcondn-have less personal income per 
classroom unit than the national average but 
have State medians above the national 
median. 

A State which for 1969-70 had low 
financial ability (as indicated by an "X" to 
left of other ''X's" short bar/line com- 
bination) yet was located among the States 
in the upper portion of the chart, has a 
higher expenditure than might be expected 
on the basis of income. For instance, both 
New Mexico and Orefton rank higher on 
median expenditures per classroom unit than 
seven States with greater personal income 
per cia^room unit. Conversely, in median 
expenditures per classrooni unit, Penn- 
sylvania ranks below eight States which have 
less personal incx^me per classroom unit than 
Pennsylvania. 

Data for the States used in the prepartion 
of chart I I are contained in table 31. Ratios 
ir the table indicate the financial ability tor 
the State in terms of the average for the 
Nation. These ratios, at succeeding 10-year 
intervals, indicate changes and trends in the 
abilities of the States to finance the opera* 
tion of public school classrooms in relation 
to the national average. 

Interest and Effort 

in addition to the educational load and 
the financial ability to support classroom 
operation, a third factor that is important in 
determining expenditures for education is 
tlie degree of interest or effort of the Stales 
and conununitics. Willingness to use avail- 
able funds for education does influence the 
adequacy of the tax*support funds provided. 

interest in providing an exc*ellent program 
and the consequent effort should be con- 
sidered at both the Stale and the local level. 
As sc!u»«»|s are generi'lly financed through 
both State and local funds, the attitudes of 
both the State legislature and the local board 
of education are involved in determining 
expenditure levels. In al) States, both con- 
tribute to school support. The proportions 
vary widely, with States s^uirceN providing 
from less than 10 p.rcent to more than W 
percent ol total funds. Higlie: unit exfxrnd- 
itures usually, but not necessarily, go along 
with higher financial ability. Hven where 



resources are limited, deep concern for 
education and willingness to make the supe* 
rior effoft wMt ^prove the wpport of 
education. 

To measure the effort to support edimn 
tion, one must consider the accomplisliment 
in relation lo the ability to perform. This ts 
dont^ by noting the percentage relationship 
between personal income and the expend- 
iture fur classroom operation. For the data 
included in this study, the national per- 
centage of income expended for education 
was 3.79, which was obtained by dividing 
the current expenditure of more than 
$30,247 million by the personal income of 
$797,075 million. I'ducation expenditures, 
of course, include expenditures from local, 
Stite.and Federal sources. Significantly, for 
total revenue in 1969 70 the Federal share 
as a percent of total ranged from a high of 
2S.8 percent in the District of Columbia to a 
low of 4.5 percent in Connecticut. 

Similar calculations for the States yk*lded 
the perciMitages listed in column 3 of 
table 32. The six States sliowing the greatest 
effort- that is, the highest percentages of 
mcome devoted to education -are Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. Alabama, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, and Texas have percentages at 
the lower extreme. 

Standard Effort 

In this consideration of effort to support 
education, a calculated median classroom 
unit expenditure level is determined by 
increasing .>r decreasing the actual State 
median by the ratio of the natior^al to the 
State percent for classroom expenditure 
divided by personal income. These calcu- 
lated medians yield the amount per class* 
room unit which each Slate would have 
expended if the average naK »nal effort were 
made, that is, if each State devoted 3.79 
percent of its personal income to current 
expenditures for education. On this assump- 
tion, the amounts that might have been the 
median expenditure levels are given in col- 
umn 4 The final two ci)lumns of table 32 
indicate the amount^i by which the calcu- 
lated median at the iiatnwial effort rate is 
rnoie or less than the actual median expend- 
iture. 
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Actual and national ellort median bars indicate the actual median expenditure be supported if the national average effort 
expenditures per classroom unit are pre- per classroom unit for each of the States, were made is indicated by the length of the 
tented graphically in chart 1 1. Th« shaded Hie level at which these claisroomi would line. States having tines extending beyond 
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Chart I 2 Actual medians and estimated medians as. Timing expenditure of 3.79 percent of income, by State: 
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the shaded bar could have supported educa- 
tion above the zctual median by allocating 
the average percentage of perstmal income 
fenerally uied throughout the United States. 

The 27 States which expended more tor 
the median proportioned to a standard rate 
of 3.79 are identified in column 6 of 
table ^2. which lists the additional average 
amount per classroom unit. These States 



should be commended for their efforts to 
support education at a higher level than that 
which coutd have been attained by the 
average erfort noted for the Nation. In 
column 7 are listed those States which 
exper)ded less than would appear to be 
justified by their abilities. Ten States- 
Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 



Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and District of 
Columbia « might have provided increases of 
more than $1,000 per classroom unit 
without making more than the average 
effort. 

Rankings of the States on level of ex- 
penditure, educational load, ability to sup- 
port education, and effort to finance the 
schools are listed in table 33. In columns 2, 



Tabic 33. -Rank of the States on expenditure, educational load, financial ability measures, and effort to support 

education: 1969-70, United States 
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4, S, and 7, States are numerically ranked 
from high to low; in columns 3, 6, 8, and 9, 
from low to high. New York ranks consist* 
ently nesi the top and Mississippi near the 
bottom of the disfrfbufions, with the ex- 
ception that both rank closely on the per* 
ccntagc of mnmie devoted to education 
(Mississippi 33, New York 41 ), 

Rankings of the States in tabic 33 help to 
interpret local practices in terms of what 
occurs elsewhere. Ranks for certain States- 
such as Illinois, Michigan, and New York- 
indicate relatively light educational loads 
awiiparcd to their expenditures and fmancial 
abilities. Conversely, States listed lower in 
the table such as Alabama. Arkansas, and 
Ten f lessee have heavy ^du'jationai loads but 
low expenditures and fmancial capacities. 
Comparisons of the rankines for these fac- 
tors reveal strengths and weaknesses in liie 
school-support plans operating in the States. 
Tor instance, rankings for Kansas and 
Nebraska appear ti> be consistent, but those 
tor New llampsl*iire and Ohio imply that 
they could do better. The difference be- 
tween State and local support can be ob- 
served from columns 8 and For instance, 
Nebraska ranks eighth in column 8 (that is, 
low in the effort required to raise all funds 
from property tax) but 32d, that is high, in 
column This uiilorcnce in rankings for 
Nebraska and similar dilYeren».rs for oiiier 
States reveal the relative separate importance 
of State funds and local funds for schools. It 
is generally known that Nebraska ranks 
consistently at the bottom of States in the 
percentage of total lunds from State sources 
and that local school systems provide the 
bulk of the funds. These facts result in high 
local effort but low total effort as the State 
provides less than the average percent;«ge of 
schiK)l funds. 

Gain in Percentage of Inconrie 
Expended for Education 

hftorts made io the States to support 
education can be ct>mpared with corre- 
sponding efforts 10 years earlier For the 
comparison, percentages of personal income 
expended for educatuMi tor the h>4^> 50, 
P^SO M. and the IW> 70 schixil years are 
listed m table 34 (i nns are evident in every 
State from 1 04^) SO to I ^)5^) 60 and all but 
two Oklahoma and South Dakota from 
P)S<) hO ti) \ W> 70 Nine States Alaska, 
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Calitornia, Maine, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and 

Wyoming had increases amounting to more 
than I percentage point from 1949 5U to 
1959 60, (See ceil 5.) Four uf these 9 
States Mamo, Mississippi, Washington, and 
Wyoming joinoJ by 20 more States 
C (» n n e c t i cut . Delawa.w. L)isli*cl ^m* 
Columbia. I lorida. IMinoi<i, Iowa. Kentucky . 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montaua, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia had increases 
aiTiounting to more than I percer,!::gc point 
tfom h>5^) (>() to h)()^> /u. (See col. 6.) 

These ^ains iiia> be explained in terms i>r 
larger proportions u\ ihe population attend- 
mg school and etiorts to provide educational 
programs of higher quality. Larger families 
m the 60's account \\n lai^ci proportions of 
the population in the school-age range, and 
increased emphasis on education io enible 
young people to plan liteiiine vocations at 
their highest potentials has encDUraged them 
to continue m scln>ol tor more years. 
Another significant factor is the I'ederal 
involvement in education which thru.^ edu- 
cation into special prominence, beginning in 
I9 5K 

Effort Required to Support 
Education at Higher Levels 

The continuing efforts communities and 
boards of educatii>n make to improve their 
public education services are more depend- 
ent upon tlie f unds available than upon any 
other facior. The expenditure level is related 
to educational load, Ihiim' jal !>!!ity. 2'\d 
:\\'i\T\ t.. ♦ir'jnce the educational services. 
The amounts and proportions of educational 
load and financial ability present in any 
ci)mniunilv arc ixo t immediately changeable, 
but the local tax "etlort" that may be 
exerted to tmanLC llie ediiLatHMial progr.u)) 
IS i:crierall> a iocalK 'jntrollable lactor I his 
controllable factor is exanniud here as a 
community source ol possible school im- 
provement. It IS interesting to note what 
addithirial ctluii IN needed to raise the 
expenditure levels t\»r schools iluit are sufv 
ported ut levels which are below the level 
available and a^^ceptahie to a nu)iMity the 
population 

I logianiN o[>cialed at ihe national nedian 
e\p<Mnliture t)r at a In^lier level are generally 



acceptable and arc encouraged. Lxpenditures 
at these levels generally identify com- 
munities with strong financial ability and a 
willingness to levy taxes to provide their 
chiklren with average to superior education 
opportunities. In such communities improve- 
ment, growth, and leadership in the educa- 
tional program can occur. Additional funds 
are needed to supplement systems of lower 
f inancial abilities and to assure basic support 
at acceptable amounts for every child in 
classrooms where undesirable lower expend- 
itures exist. 

Preceding chapters have given informa- 
tion concerning additional funds needed to 
raise the lower expenditures per classroom 
unit to the State medians and to other 
selected national amounts. In this chapter, 
such amounts are translated into percentages 
of income to show the relative effort that 
would be required. Column ? of table 35 
gives the percentages of income required ir) 
the States to raise the lower expenditure 
classroom units to the State medians. Col- 
unms 4 to 1 I list the percentages of income 
required in the States to raise Ciassroom 
units to other specified amounts. These 
percentages of pers4>nal income ^lie \n addi- 
tion to the percentage of personal income 
now spent. 

Responsibility for improvement can be 
eniphasi/ed by subtracting the percentage 
required to raise expenditures to the State 
median (col. 3) from those in other columns, 
which indicate the total additional percent* 
age required to raise classroom units to 
amounts above the median. Raising low^ 
expenditure classroom units to State 
tv.ediuns can be regarded as a State responsi* 
bilily. In any Stale, the people and the 
legislat ure can direct greater support to 
inadequately supported classrooms, those 
with expenditures below the median for the 
State. Many States could provide these 
higher levels where the cost is less than 
i percent ot the personal income. States 
tirulinii greater ex[>onditures financially bur- 
densome would need financial assist ana* 
from iuitside the Stale. For instance, as 
noted in tables 34 and 35. Alabama used 
.IW percent ol its 70 income to 

sup[x>rt classroom o|X.*ration at S7.8()| per 
classroom unit, but an additional 2.41 per- 
cent ot Its income would be required to 
support educational services at the national 
median. SI3.5 M. 

New Yor'v supports educational services 



at the average of $22,663 per classroom 
unit. (See table 35.) An additional 0.440 
percent of its personal income would be 
required to raise low-expenditure classroom 
units to Ihe State median. The peretntages 
in the columns with a classroom expenditure 
below $24,000 are less than the percentage 
required to raise classrooms to the median 
because these levels are lower than the State 
median. " 

Similarly, Alabama* with a median ex- 
penditure of $7«86l per classroom unit, 
would need 0.286 percent of the personal 
income for the State to raise lower expend- 
itures to the State median, and an additional 
3.250 percent of the income (the 3.536 in 
col. ^ minus 0.2»6 in col. 3) to raise expend- 
itures for all classrooms to 516,289 the 
third quartile for the Nation. 

Table 36 gives data similar to table 35 on 
the basis of the property tax rate as a 
percentage of full value of property. The 
profieriy tax rate required lo raise States !o 
Various dollar amounts can be compared 
with the property t; »^ate now in effect in 
those States as presented in table 29. 

In terms of either the percentage of 
personal income or the property tax base 
required to raise low-expenditure classrooms 
to State medians or the first or second 
national quartile, the task of equalizing 
low-expenditure classrooms became more 
costly from 1959 60 to 1969 70 but 
slightly less costly at the 3d National quar- 
tile (see tabulation below). 

Prr^rnt wl tfuimic jfcitcnt ol pioprri> ijt 

i 

I 

SjtionjI I tl ifiurtilc tHU' Htlh I)i4() <MI44 

SjI1"Iij1 itu-ilijii n H ' n (i I mi U I ^ ' 

Sjli'>l'iji U H-41J U .*;4 U t> 

In other words, even thougli the percent- 
age of income spent on schools increased 
and the percentage of present curre.it ex- 
penditure funds required to raise lower level 
expenditure uniis decreased, the burden to 
reach as high as the National median in- 
creased in terms of percent of income or 
percent of properly lax base. Ihe increase 
required is not great. However, when the 
required increase is compared to the slight 
decrease in rec|uired effort at tlie third 
national (|uartile, tlieie is a presumption that 
classrooms abi>ve tl]e national median fared 
sligtuly better in llie last decade tlian those 
below national median. Tollowing this 
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Table 35.-PCTceiils of penonal Income required to nite low cxpcndHom for cfaMroom muHs to Um SiMt inwIiM and otlm 

idcctcd points: 1969-70. United States 



mc in ctl. 2> 



Sttit 


C;.«ia 


farcani of 

lr.:r-5 to 




fare«nt 


of f4r4«nal 


incava ra^irad to raiaa 1 
claaaroOT ynlta to— 


oir ampandttyraa 


for 




•adlan 

ax^fltfitura 


a9uaUt« at 
ktata Mdian 


$0,000 


$11,035 


$12,000 


$13,531 


$14,000 


$14,209 


$20,000 


$24,000 


I 


2 


J 


4 


5 


4 


7 


0 


9 


10 


11 


Wtm STATU 


113.531 


i^0.24« 


0.014 


0.114 


0.193 


0.309 


0.747 


0.014 


1.042 


8.048 


Mtm Utk 

Mttflce af telMkU 
AUtka 

Michigan 


21 

19. M3 
It, 154 

17. tU 

14.47) 


.440 

0 

. 100 
.221 
.400 


.017 

0 
0 
0 

.001 


.041 

0 

V 

.002 
.014 


OH 

0 

.004 
.031 


.003 

0 
0 

.024 

.099 


.129 

0 

.040 
.104 
.345 


.139 

0 

.047 

.119 
.383 


.231 
.074 

.m 

.500 

! . Oi 0 


.444 

.72) 
1.100 

1.142 

2,039 


Or agon 

CMMtCCl€«C 

C«llf#r«ia 


14.400 
15.791 
15,495 
15.4)0 
IS. 209 


.287 
.144 
. ia> 
.294 
.133 


0 
0 
0 
0 


.004 
.002 

Mi 
• WWV 

.UU4 
.001 


.007 
.004 
.022 
.019 
.001 


.041 
.027 
.001 
.09i 
.005 


.231 
.192 
.242 
.374 
.235 


.271 
.234 
.270 
.422 
.201 


1.173 
1.031 

.044 
1.215 

.99 7 


2.322 
2.007 
1.411 
2.324 
1.049 


llllMU 

IMt tataM 

Itowall 
NlMMMca 


15,272 
15,257 
1S,1S2 
15.044 
15.0)5 


.191 
.3M 
.207 

0 

.317 


0 

.000 

0 

0 

.000 


If 

.050 

AM 
. WJ 

0 

.027 


.007 
.002 
. 009 

0 

.045 


.050 

.172 
.002 

0 

.131 


.279 
.425 
.320 
.243 
.445 


.310 
.444 
.309 

.317 
.545 


.904 

^053 
1.077 
1.204 
1.554 


1.043 

1.M3 
1.932 
2.209 

2.777 


VlacoMlo 


14.401 
14.217 
14.075 
1),042 
13.449 


.221 
.237 
.175 
.504 
.145 


0 
0 
0 

.023 

0 


.012 
.011 
.002 
.211 
.004 


.024 

.030 
.010 

.312 
.029 


.090 

.152 
.115 
.531 
.127 


.490 

.574 
.440 

1.073 
.540 


.543 
.444 
.519 
1.144 
.423 


1.540 
1.451 
1.242 
2.141 
1.494 


2.441 

2.774 
2.134 
3.503 
2.509 




13,434 
13,344 
13,170 

13.140 
13,131 


.447 
.009 

.257 
.102 
.244 


.045 

0 

0 

.004 


.217 
.001 

MA 

.011 
.042 


.205 
.004 
.124 
.004 

.101 


.4)1 
.ON 

.305 
.141 

.317 


1.010 
.429 
.713 
.997 
.003 


1.090 
.702 
.774 

1.097 
.955 


2.220 
1.000 
1.454 
2.474 

2.091 


3.474 
2.704 
2.497 
4.02) 

3.331 


lUiM 


13.112 
12.044 

12.255 
12,142 


.243 

.127 
. 105 

.317 
.712 


.022 
.251 


.059 
.011 

. Oi 1 

.154 
.559 


.042 
. 104 
.275 
.a91 


.324 
.225 
.359 
.5U 
.952 


.048 

.710 
1.037 
1.317 
1.440 


.945 
.783 
1.119 
1.410 
1.515 


1.973 
1.709 

2.221 
2.431 

2.550 


3.103 
2.004 
3.434 
3.949 

3.752 




11,945 
11.719 
11,470 
11.404 

11.371 

11.344 
11,190 
11.117 
10.052 

10. ;Sv 


.200 
.194 
.200 
.070 

.195 

.195 

.133 
.079 
.143 

.221 


.010 
.014 

0 
0 
0 

.034 

0 
0 

.001 


.147 
.131 

111 
.111 

.043 

.149 

.140 
.110 
.040 

.201 
.279 


.293 
.240 
.740 

.242 
.297 

.307 
.294 
.344 
.437 
.574 


.571 
.504 
. Ml 
.793 
.501 

.450 
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.904 
.913 

1.152 


1.142 
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1.434 
1.010 
1.144 

1.304 
1.592 
1.914 
1.012 

2.094 


1.220 
1.410 
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1.930 
1.245 

1.304 
1.490 
2.034 
1.917 

2.2GC 


2.244 
2.543 
2.754 
3.470 

2.327 

2.413 
2.950 
3.407 
3.248 

1.630 


3.341 
3.003 
4.074 
).130 

3.510 

3.543 
4.300 
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5.244 
M40 
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10.490 
10. 4M 

10.374 


.303 
.224 
.137 
.190 
.194 


.020 

.045 

0 

.012 

.017 
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310 
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.310 


.437 
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.443 
.595 

.550 


1.213 
1 .234 
.051 
1.105 
1.019 
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:.221 
1.552 
2.050 
1.027 
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.943 
.405 
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1.310 
.953 
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1.943 
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2.354 
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2.354 
3.054 
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3.400 
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3.797 
4.030 
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5.007 
4.014 
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7,041 
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.315 


1.410 


1.795 


2.415 


3.419 
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5.045 
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i^lat q^artlla for tlio Itedoo. 
i^Madlao for tlM latlota 
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BEST COPY AV/UUBLE 



Table 36. - Percents of property tax base required to raise low expenditures for classroom units to the State median and Qtkm 

^tekcted points: 1 969 70, United States 
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rea seining, the increase in the coeftcients of 
inei|U4iUty (see table 18) is due to the in- 
creased expenditure above the State and 
national medians without corresponding in- 
creases among low-expendtturc dassrooms. 
New funds have gone more to the affluent 
than to the needy classrooms. 

Summary 

Discussions of the factors directly 
affecting amounts expended for public 



education and determining levels of support 
for classroom units throughout the Nation 
have considered the effects of variations in 
educational load, fiscal ability, and effort of 
the commumty. The intere§t of the com- 
munity and its consequent effort m terms of 
dc/oting a larger percentage of its income to 
public education arc subjective factors which 
can respond to the kind of education being 
provided and to community confidence in 
the purposes and activities of the board of 
educ:ition. This emfrfiaitzei the importance 



of good board of education and community 
relationships in the establishment and 
operation of improved educational services. 
The other two factors affecting support 
kvelf^ucalional Irad and nnancial ability- 
are not easily changed. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Progress in the Financial Support of Education 



A major purpose ot the decennial studies 
ul expenditures per classroom unit is the 
charting of progress made by the States in 
providing funds for public elementary and 

secondary cducatioi:. An almost identical 
procedure has been used in the studies for 
40 J P)4^) 50.- P)50 60,^ and 
\9M 70. Urn chapter presents an an^ilvi;::, 
oi coniparu():u \^hich may be noted tor the 
four decennial years. 

in terms of unadjusted dollars expended 
for education, schools have been supported 
at successively hi^er levels for each 10*year 
period The median expenditure per class- 
room unit was SI 3,53 1 tor 1^)6^ 70, 
$7,528 tor M)5^) ^^J, $4,3^n tor 50, 
and only SI ,64^^ ten years earlier. To obtain 
a n>ore accurate interpretation of 'he real 
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progress, these median expenditure amounts 
need to be tianslated mto adjusted dollars to 
recogni/e the economic changes during the 
periods not'fd. 

A generally accepted price index or price 
deflator for educational expenditures is not 
available.'* In the absence ot such a statistic, 
a number ot different methods may be used 
to express educational expenditures iji real 
dollar terms; these include the Consumer 
Price Index, which measures the change in 
purchasing power of the dollar by measuring 
the changes in the retail sales piitt lor a 
market basket of goods and services on 
which consumers spend thei.* earnings: 
implicit price detluti)rs tor Sta.e and local 
government purchases of goods and services; 
and the trend in teachers' salaries. Although 
use of each ot these would yi^ld somewhat 
ditferent results, all can assist in the calcub- 
I ion t)f more comparabit; educational 
expenditures in real terms. 

hducalional prices are atYecled both bv 
changes in the consumer pr.ces and by the 
a verage productivity m jrease m the 
economy. Teachers' salaries should increase 
in relation to both of these tactors if the 
sjme quahly ot education is U) be purchased 



J<>r idinaltimal Hcjinm, | he Tre^id mH ( ommi* 
Mon .in SchtM»I I inaritc Mnal Report . \S a^hmi^tori . 



in different years. ^ The largest single com- 
ponent of the educational expenditure is, of 
course, for personal services of individuals. 

Since some measures with which com- 
parisons are made are available only as 
arithmetic means, expenditures for educa- 
tion are alsti given in the same term. Vox the 
1939^40, 1949 50, 1959 60, and 
19o9 70 data, the arithmetic mean, and the 
corresponding median expenditure per class* 
room unit are presented: 
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These two measures are determined in 
different ways. The arithmetic mean is 
obtained by divuiing the total current 
expenditure by the total number of class- 
room units, the median expenditure per 
classroom is the amount expended per class- 
room unit by the school sysiem which 
(contains the ''lassriK)m when, in an arrange- 
ment of classrooms by school system in 
order of their expenditure level), places this 
school system m the middle of the distribu- 
tion with half ot the classroc-ns above this 
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expenditure anu)unl and halt', below. The 
fact •hat there are jusi as niany classroom 
units ^unported «it hiieher levels as there are 
sypporttd nt lower levels makes the median 
markedly dittercni from ihc mean it ihc 
disiribution is nol symmetrical oi if there 
are extreme values The actual auuninl 
expended fi)r the operation of all classroom 
units is nsed in determining the mean, but 
the median expenditure level considers only 
the position of those classroom units above 
or below the middle one. 



Measure of Progress 



Tabic 37 presents the change in selected 
statistics for the school years 40 to 

hM^^ 50, hM^) 50 ti) 1^)5^) 60. and 
|i)5^^ 60 ti> 70 These summary data 

are used to compare the progress nuide in 
the financoig of elementary and secondary 
u'hool syileniN- 



Consumer Price Index 



The average t)f the Consumer Price 
Indexes for the last 4 montiis ot and 
the first 8 months ot h)70. lo parallel the 
school year, was used lo determine a price 
Uidex lor the school year In a similar 
manner, the price n\dex was calculated for 



1939 40. 1949 50, and 1959 60. The 
price Index is ba^d on an Inckx of 100.00 
for 1967 prices. The increase noted means 
that the same amount and quality of goods 

and services that cost SlOO in 1939 40 
would cost SI70 in 1949 -50. $210 in 
1959 (lO. and S.:7^!n 1969 70. 

The second line of table 37 gives the 
average increase in pri>ductivity. In conjunc- 
tion with the Consumer Price Index, this 
index indicates that the average instructional 
staff salary, to maintain the same quahty of 
staff, would have needed to increase from 
SI, 44 1 in 1939 40 lo S:.989 m 1949- 50. 
The $2.9S9 value for 1949 50 was obtained 
by multiplying the average instructional staff 
salary in 1939 40 by the product of the 
amounts in column 9 of table 37 for the 
Consumer Price Index and the productivity 
increase. A similar method was applied to 
the average salary in 1949 50 and 1959 60 
to yield the incr'»:»*i'' in 1959 -60 and 
1969 70. icspectively. 

In 1949 -50, instructional staff salaries 
on the average were actually S3.0I0. This 
salary would need to increase to $5,003 in 

1959 60 to maintain the same quality of 
slatf as indicated by the Consumer Price 
Index .ind the productivity index. In 
195W 60. tlie average salary of mstruciional 
stall was actual!) S5.174» representing J 
slight improvement of 3.4 percent above 
expected. 

In 1969 70, the actual average salary of 
instructional staff was S8,840. or S7II less 



than the $8,944 one would expect if average 
salaries had inaeased with the Consumer 
Price index and the productivity index. The 
8.0 percent short-fall . from IV59-60 to 
1969 70 could be expected beause of the 
large productivity increases and because 
State and local s;«lHric5 lend lo lag behind 
general price and productivity changes in the 
economy. Over the :0ycar perioci from 
1949 50 to 1969 70. average instructional 
staff salaries increased 2.4 percentabow the 
$8630 one would expect for the period 
based on price and productivity chan|es. 
Over the 30-ycar period from 1939-40 to 
1969 70, the average instructional staff 
salary increased 3.5 percent above the S8528 
expected on the basis of the price and 
productivity indexes, in other wordst 
average instruction^ salaries, be\.ause of the 
gains in the decade of the 1950*s and in spite 
of the losses of the I960*s. remain approxi- 
mately the same as those of 1939 40 and 
1949 50. even though slightly improved. 

If this change in the purchasing power of 
the educational dollar is considered, the 
average expenditure per classroom of 
$14,208 in 1969 70 was equivalent in 
purchasing power to about $8,217 in 
1959 60 dollars. The 58.217 value in 
1959 60 dollars for the average expendituic 
m 1969- 70 wa.s ohiahicd by dividing the 
^xpcnci.aire in that year by the product of 
the Consumer Price Index and the produc- 
tivity increase ratios in column 1 1 of 
table 37. Again a very slight dccrciie in real 
terms of education expenditure is noted. 



Table 37. Comparativ. data for school years 1939 40.1949 50. 1959 -60. and 1969 -70: United States 
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• rc«, Office of tuAlMtt te9«o«lc«. 



The iatter figure^ $8«2I7 should be 
compared wii>i S7,720 noted in table 37 as 
the average expenditure per classroor»i unit 
for mSV^ftO. The difference of $497, or 
•ppmxifvuittly A peretftt of the 1959-^ 
figure, tepresents one measure of the 10*yc 
increase. A similar analysis ol the change 
between 40 and rM^> 50 »nd 

between 50 and 1^5^^ 60 mdicatcs 

that educational expendituics increased 15 
percent above the figure by 

1949 ^ SO, or $283, and incre.tsed 4 percent 
above the 1^4^)- 50 figure b) 1959-60, or 
$170. when allowance is made for the 
Consumer Price Index and tor the prouuc- 
livity increase The dollar increase during the 
last 10-year period Ironi 1959-60 to 
1969 -70 has bec.i greater llian the increase 
during previous 10 year periods. 

Significant gains in sch(K)l expenditures 
on a cla«ronm unit basts for each 10-year 
period IS in direct contrast to the little or no 
change in average in>:tructional staff salary 
for the entire period. Particularly striking is 
the loss for the decade, from 1959 60 to 
1969 70, in average instructional staff 
salary in contrast with the gain in school 
expenditures per classrooiti unit. Increased 
staffing, fewer pupils [w teacher, more 
supplies, or sK..ilaf increases over previous 
years rallier tlian salary increases seem to 
account for lirowtli in school spending. 



Implicit Price Deflator 

Tlie Office n\ Business I'conomics of the 
U S. Depafinienl of Conmierce. in the con- 
itruction of ihe n«tMonal income and 
product accounts, gives an implicit price 
deflator for the State and local government 
purchases of goods and services. This 
implicit price deflatr^r is not exactly appli- 
cable to educational expenditures Hduca- 
tiofijj oxperulitures differ from the loial of 
all St.ite and local e\p^'nditures in that 
schools use jx'rs<uial services to a much 
greater degree. Because of this, the use of 
the implicit price deflators lends to v)verslaie 
the increase m real dollar terms during 
perir»ds \:\ vvhicli there is a large rise in the 
general producliviry ot workers This was 
the case in ilio last decade Calculated on llie 
Hasis of the implicit price deflator, the values 
tor the average expenditure for classroom 



units in I9S8 dolUirs are for 1939-40, 
S5 .072 ; 1 949 -50, S6,378; 1959-60, 
$7, nb; and I9W 70, $8,902. These values 
indicate that educational expenditures in 
real terms increased 26 perctnt from 
1939 40 to 1949 -50. 15 percent from 
1949 50 to 1959 (>0, and 21 percent from 
195' 60 to 1969 70. 



Income Per Capita 



In 1939 the average income per capita 
was S556. in 194^ it was SI ,382. or almost 
two and une*half times the 1939 amount. If 
expenditures tor education had increased at 
this same rate, the average of $1 ,875 for the 
1939 40 school year would have increased 
to S4,660, or 4 percent more than the actual 
expenditure of S4.475. Thus educational 
expenditures in 1949 50 did not increase as 
much as the per capita personal income. 
However, this was not the case for 1959-60. 
Per capita personal income in 19S9 was 
S2,I6I, or more than one and one-half times 
as much as the 1949 per capita income. If 
educational expenditures had increased at 
the same rale as per capita income, the 
expenditure in 1959 60 would have been 
S6,997 or almost 10 percent less than it 
actually was~$7,720. From 1959^60 to 
1969 70. per capita personal income in- 
creased by 72 percent. At tliis rate of 
increase, educativ)nal expenditures in 
70 would have been SI 3.246. or 
SI, 062 less than the SI4.208 expenditure. 

The increase in the percentage of school- 
age children and older citizens is among the 
reasv)ns for the greater increase in educa- 
tu)nal expenditures than in per capita 
income in the last two periods. The per- 
centage v)f children 6 to 17 year:* of age to 
the total population increased from 1 8 
percent in I^MO to IM percent in 1950. to 23 
percent in I960, and to 24 percent in 1970. 
The percentage of the total population over 
^5 years of ace increased from 7 percent in 
1^40 to 8 i>eraMit in 1^50. to ^) peicent in 
\'>M, and to |U (x?rceni in 1^)70 The 
increase in schiH)l-uge cliildren and older 
citi/ens tends to reduce per capita income as 
more pcrsr.nsare in nonproductive ages. 



Income Per School -Age Child 

Another measure of the comparable 

increase in expenditures for education is the 
change in national income per child 6 to 17 
years of age. In the last decade, the increase 
in the number of children means that 
income p«r child tncreaMd leu than income 
per capita. The 1949-50 income per school* 
age child was almost two and one-half times 
the 1939-40 income per school-age child. 
At this rate, the average expenditure per 
classroom unit of $1,875 for the 1939 40 
school yea would have increased to $4,599 
in 1949-50. This is slightly above the 
average of $4,475 noted for the 1949-50 
schuul year. Expenditures for education did 
not increase as rapidly as the increase in 
personal income per child of school age. 

The increase from 50 to 1959-60 

in expenditures per classrtiom unit 
greater than the increase in personal income 
per child of school age. which increased 
from $7,385 to $9,336, or slightly more 
than one and one*fourth times. If educa* 
tional expenditures had increased at this 
rate, the S4,475 expenditure in 1949-50 
would have reached only S5.657 in 
1959 60 and not the S7,720 obtained. 

From 1959-60 to 1969 70, theinae^sc 
in expenditure per classroom unit was 
greater than the increase in personal income 
per school-age child. M' rates of increase had 
been equal, the S7.720 expenditure in 
1959 60 would have reached only 
$13,540 $668 less than the S14,208 
obtained. 



Personal Income Per 
Classroom Unit 

lable 37 indicates that personal income 
per classroom unit increased almost three 
times from 1939 40 to 1949-50. 

If expenditures for classroom units had 
increased at the same rate, the value for 
1949 50 would have been S5.600 and not 
thr S4.475 actually expended. From 
1949 50 lo \ ^)y) tl, personal income per 
clasiiroom unit increased almost one and 
one-fourth times. If expenditures for class- 
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room uniiN luiI iiuroased ai ilio same rale, 
lh? actual expcndifure in I*>5m fiO wouki 
iioi luvtf been S7,7:», bui only S5,54(i. 
ffum l*>5*> tjO lo |MW 70, iiKonw pei 

claivsroiuii unit nicrcaM^d t>vcr tuic and one- 
third times At this rate. ex|Viuhtiires per 
.iuNronm uii,; aduIiI have hcen SH).4(>2.or 
^; ;4h loss ihaii the actual c^|KMiditurc ot 

In all three income measures, edutalional 
expenditures have increased mure rapidly 
both in the |x:riod I^)4^> 50 lo 1'^^^ 
ami the period l*>^*^ M to h)6*) 70 ihjn 

.iiis the sncunv.* !nca>urON ii?u;d fhis is in 
iiuikcil CiMitiast ti» tiK* |i>N>CN made in tlic 
lO-veai peiiod lium \^KV) 4U lo p)4^^ 50. 
In diNCUssinv^ the dianL^-s m Stale median 
c\|vnditures and the Stale inciune per class- 
rnmn unit, more attention is given later to 
Mirnc of the reasons lor tins improved 
poNiiion wl education in ilie last lOvears. 

Expenditures and Personal 
Income 

It IS iniereNlini: to note how increaies in 
the Sl.ito median c\}HMuhlurc levels compare 
ifur-*:.;. in mcomo Since .iln>nsl all 
Kixt'N ft 'f Villi uhirnalclv arc derived 

tri»ni income, one could expect ^hal ediica* 
tiorul expenditures v^imld increase wah 
perMHial ni'Mim* and thai, as the income of' 
ihe cili/enN rises, they would tend to devote 
[iol tniK J l.i-iier .op.ouul hut also a laiiici 
pcrceiilaiie to evlucitioii. Since such a Liruo 
P')riio:i .»t ediicatioiul exporulit urCN is made 
up ot s^ilary expenditures, llieie is need lor 
e\|H;ndituies tor education lo rise as income 
iiicrcatf s. 

I houkih It IS dilhciill lo measure the 
proiluclivitv »'t personal services one can 
.iNNUine that saLirv iiicrease>> need to match 
L'ciitMjj prodiKlivitv ircreascs in itie 
ci^ofMi;;;* aN loiivi as husmcvs and nulu>lr> 
iitMierjiK i^.tNs mo^t productiMtv ;^aiiis to 
v^orkers via hikiher v\ai:es, rather than to 
consumers vij lower ( riccs. and thus, llial 
(he average >jtaiv of leacliers will increase al 
af)out the vtme rj:e aN pei capita {H'rsorul 

( oLHmr> ^ ^ful ^ ■>! t.iHIc vir.e the 
i!l^.r.M^e ifi oxfXMulit Uh;> f'»r ^Ll^^r'>*'rn uiuls 
toi cadi ot !he lOAear periods p)^^> 40 to 
p)4') M)^ 1040 M) i<t hiK and 
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m5^> 00 to l*W> 70. ( oluinns 13, 14, and 
15 give the tiiere^se in periuniil ineunw per 
classroom unii for the s;ime period, 
ioluniiis lb. 17, iind 18 give the ratios 

these data for each of these periods. 

On the average, personal income per 
Llassioom unit m the Untied Slates lor 
70 was IJb limes the similar ligure 
U)r PKS^) 6U (see col. 15), which, m turn, 
was I. .74 limes the figure lor 1W> 50 
(col. 14), which was times the figure 
for h)3*> 40 (col. 13). These figures may he 
compared with the gains in median expend- 
itures per classroom unit of 1 .80 in 
70 over ^^5^^ 60 (col. S), 1.71 in 
00 over PM^> 50 (Ci>l. 7), and J.hhin 
; ';4^^ 50 over I 3^> 40 (col. 6). The gain in 
expenditures from 1^)5^ 60 to 1^6*^-70 
was 1 .32 percent of the raie of increase in 
per$;>nal income (col. 18), greater ihan 0.89 
Irvun h^^> 40 lo rM^> 50 (col. \U) bul 
less than the 1 .3S from PM^^ 50 to 
P)5^) (lOtcol. 17). 

Profiles for Four Decennial 
Years 



The lour profiles in chart 1 3. which 
present llie national expenditures lor class- 
room units l\>r the tour decennial years 
\^)}') 40, 1^>4^) 50, h>59 60. and 

70 are similar in format lo those for 
ihe Slates shown in chapter 11. The percent 
scales are idenlicul to the oilier profiles Ttie 
number of' classroonis tor the P^V) 40 
profile . however, winch had been grou|H*d 
into intervals of Si 00 was regrouped into 
intervals 01 S200 as used m boih ilie 

50 and the r'5^> 60 report. !' 
dollar scale for 1%^^ 70 has been changed 
\o S2(K) micrvals rather lhan the S:50 used 
in Slate proliies. 

No adjijsimenls liave been made tor the 
decreased purciia:^mg power of the dollar in 
data for llie comparative profiles sliowiiig 
I lie national expenditures tor classroom 
units lor P^V) 40.1^)4^) 50, r>5v) 60, and 
p)6*) 7(). The lour expenditure Imes in 
chart I > ami llie .upplemenlary supporlinu 
data arc eiveii 11 current dollars U>r eacli ot 
ill ' ^choo| > ear s. 

Ihe tour shaded areas lo the riuhl of the 
tour ex[Mfridilure lines ot chart 13 are 
signi! leant in the improvemenl ihey repre- 
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sent. The ratios of these areas to the total 
aie<t» tu i\\c kft uf the expenditure lines arc 
given in the last two figures listed under* 
Selected Items, For the |93«) 40 school 
year, the amnur^t rcqiitrcJ fo rahe all hiw* 
expenditure classroom units to the national 
median was 17 percent o\ llie total amount 
expended, for il.v !'^'4') 50 school year, the 
corresponding percent was 15; for the 
M)5^) 60 school year, it was 12; and for 
IPW-70, 10 percent. This decline m Ihe 
percent required to bring low classroom unit 
expenditures to the national median 
indicates that some progress was made 
during each id the 10-ycar periods toward 
improving expenditures lor the lower half t>f 
the classrooms in relation to the total 
amount expended for education, 

A larger proportion of school funds went 
to the less wealthy areas during the 
1060 70 school year than 1 0 years earlier, 
this was also f 10 in 1^59 (>0 and 1040 5U. 
The rale of increase, after declining slightly 
for two decades, grows in the period from 
1050 60 to 1060 70. It would lake a 
considerable period (until the school year 
1002 03) to raise all low -expenditure class- 
room units below the national median to 
that level at the rate of the last 10 years. 



State Gains in Expenditurs 
Levels 

Ciains in the niedian ex|>endiiurs*s per 
classroom unit for ihe two 1 0-year period* 
trorii 1040 50 10^)50 fiOand|050 60 lo 
1000 70 are evident trorii the dala in 
columns 2, 3, 4. and 5 of table 38. l or 
1030 40, these medians ranged from a low 
of S44« lor Mississippi to a high of S4,108 
tor New York. Tor the 1040 50 school 
year, the low of SI. 45 1 and the high of 
$7,627 were derived lor the same two 
States. I or llie p)5^) U) school year, ihe 
median expenditures ranged from a li»w ot 
S3.645 in Arkansas to a high of SI 2.542 in 
Alaska. Tor the 1 060 70 school year, ihe 
median expenditure runged from a low of 
S7.K6I for Alabama to a high of S22.663 for 
New York. The [Krcenlage of gam (see 
ci)|. 6) from P)3^) 40 lo |04^> 50 shows 
ih 5l Mississippi more itian tripled its median 
expenditure, while New York did not quite 
double Its median during the same 10-year 
period. 
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Tabk 3H.~Mtdfaiit expcfMliture per clMiro<Mii unit and pemonal incoim per clawoom unit for 1939-40, 1949-50, 
1959-60, and 1969-70, and tlie ratio of these data, by State: United States 
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Chirt I3.^U.S. cuffent expenditures per clanroom unit for 1939-^40, 1949^50, l959-*0,and I969--70 
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ZUtt 



1939.110 19^*9-50 1959-60 1969-70 



CU«»rooB unit •xptpditur« At tte'— 

75th p«rc«ntll« 

Me<llan for the United Sut«t 

23th p«rc«Dtil« 
2d p«rc«ntll« 

Rue* b«tv««&— 

2v1 and 96th ptrc«ntll«t 
2yjti sad 75th ptrc«ntil«« 

Totcl current txpendltur* for clmiiroo* 
anitt (aOllioot of dollArt) 

AddltiOMa Mouot (aUlioot of doUArt) 
required to rmlM clmiiroon uoits to 

IMIAA Of tACh SUU (SUU totAlt 

C\HUlAt«d} 

■atioMd MdUn 



2,565 
1,6U9 

1,007 
266 



3,920 
1,578 



1,828 



256 
315 



18,121 
5,710 

»*,391 

3,117 
1,W69 



6,652 
2,593 



633 



$13,177 
9,697 



5,706 
3,U10 



765 
1,331 



$25,361 
16,269 



7,528 13,531 



11,035 
7,0^*5 



9,767 16,336 
3,969 5,25«i 



U,1UU 10,708 30,2U7 



1,956 
2,905 



Ptrc«nt of current expend It '-ire requirtjo 
to relee clAseroca uoitf to the^ 
Madian of each State vStAte totali 

emulated) l^'OO 9-76 7.15 6.U7 

Ratlooal ■edian 15.28 12. U2 9.6I 
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From 1949-50 to 1959 60, Arkansas 
increased its median 1.80 times, while 
Alaska increased 1.85 times. The largest 
increase, one of 2.59 times, occurred in 
Miistfiippi; and the smallest, one of 1.42 
times* occurred in Montana. Only four other 
Slates- Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, and 
Virginia -more than doubled their medians 
from 1949 -50 to 1959-60. Five States- 
Montana. Illinois, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, and Oregon-had medians less than 
l.SO times their medians 10 years earlier. 
Only four States- Alaska* Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Texas-had medians in 
1969-70 less than 1 .50 times their medians 
10 years earlier and eleven States more than 
doubled their medians. In addition to 
Kentucky, Maine, and Mississippi which 
more than doubled the medians in each of 
the 3 10-year periods, nine other States 
(Arkansas, Georgia, Hawaii, Mississippi, 
Nebraska. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Vermont, and West Virginia) at least 
doubled their median for the 1959-60 to 
1969-70 period. The largest increase in 
median expenditures from 1959-60 to 
1969-70,^ one of 2,66 times occurred in 
Kentucky, asdMhe^smalkst, one of IJl 

times in Nevada. 

The gaijis in the last 10 years arc slightly 
greater than those in the previous 10-year 
period, which were less tlian tliosc from 
1939-40 to 1949 50. Fourteen States had 
medians for the 1949-50 school year which 
were more than three times their medians 
for 1939-40. Four of these sliowing the 
greatest gains were Arkansas, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota. Three 
States with the smallest proportional gain in 
their medians for the 1939 40 to 1949 50 
period were California, New Jersey, and New 
York. The 1949 -50 classroom unit expend- 
iture for the District of Columbia was also 
less than double the expenditure rate of 10 
years earlier. 

While the percent gains arc interesting 
and significant, dollar gains should also be 
noted in table 38. For instance, the large 
percent gains for Kentucky during the 
10-year period 1959-60 to 1969-70 repre- 
sented an increase in the median expenditure 
of $6,474. while the small percent gain for 
Illinois amounted to an increase of S6,093, 
almost the same amount. Conversely, the 
approximately equal percent gain in 
Alabama and New York represented an 
unequal dollar gam of S3,640 and SI 0.488. 



rcs|Kctively. A simiiur condition has existed 
tor tht; percentage increases and the dollar 
amount increases in terms ot the State 
median. Therefore, both the dollar and 
percent figures sitould be noted when 
ctimparing mcrea^iifftH other States). 

Chart 14 shows the rates ol progress 
made by the States ol the Nation ni their 
expenditure per classri)om unit troin 
1^5^) 60 to 70. 

Vxom 195^ 60 to 1W) 70, the largest 
percentage gains were in the South 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina and in 
Hawaii, K)Wa, Maine, Nebraska, Vcrinoiit, 
and West Virginia. I lie i»roupin^s ol States 



may reflect the innuence ol' contiguous 
States on expenditure policy. 

Ratios of Income and 
Expandfture Gains 

In recent years, some attempts liave been 
made to measure the relationship ol educa- 
tiiHial expenditures and personal income. 
These studies generally deal with elasticity 
oi' educational expenditures. The term 
^'elasticity** is used by economists to 
indicate that the percentage change in a 
variable is associated on the average with the 
percentage change in inciMiie, In this 



particular case this means that for an elas- 
ticity of 1.00, a I -percent change in the* 
median classroom expenditure should be 
associated with a t-percent change in 
personal income. A coefficient less than I 
means that there is less than a l*percent 
change in median classroom expenditures 
with a 1 -percent change in personal income. 
The results of these studies have shown that 
education generally in the 1930's and for 
part of the I940's had an elasticity less than 
t .00. In the postwar period since 1947-48, 
the opposite has been true and educational 
expenditures have grown faster than 
personal income. The figures given above 
differ from an elasticity in that they give the 




Chart 14. Ratio of expenditure per cla\sroom unit, by State: 1969 70 to 1959 60, United States 
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raliDS of expenditures jiid of income fum 
one year to another rather than merely the 
percentage increase. By subtracting 1 trum 
these figures, one can obtain the elasticity 
coefficient. These coefficients are given in 
table 39 on the basis of classroom unit 
expenditures to personal income per class- 
room iiniL 

Wlien the figures are converted to elas- 
ti:ities, the value from 193^) 40 to 
1^)4^) 50 is 0.83; from 1949 50 to 
1959 60, 2.96; and from 1959-60 to 
1969-70, 2.22. These figures may be 
compared with an overall elasticity for the 
United States derived from current expend- 
ilures per pupil in average daily attendance 
and persi)nal inct)nie approximately I .00 
from 1929 30 to 1959 60, and 0.46 in 
1929 30 to 1943 44,^ and approximately 
2,42 for the last lO-year period. 

The States varied widely in their ratios 
between expenditure gains and income gains 
(see table 38). These ratios are listed in 
column 1 6 for the 10-year period from 
1939 40 to 1949 50, in column I 7 for the 
perit)J from 1949 50 to 1959 60, and in 
column 18 for the period 1959 60 to 
1969 70, The ratios indicate that in the 
first lO-ycar period, 14 States increased 
expenditures tor educatitin ii: relation to 
inci)nie more than the national average 
increase. The six States making the greatest 
increases in expenditure m relation to 
income were Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Oregon. Of 
these six States, only Maryland, in the 
period from 1949 SO to 1959 60, con- 
tinued ti> iTicrease exiKnditures in r<*lation to 
income al a rate greater than the national 
average increase. I*ighl other States which 
matle gains greater than one and one-half 
tunes their income from 1949 50 to 
1959 60 are Alaska, California, Delaware, 
District i)f (\)|umbia, .Maine, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Virginia. In the period 
trt)m 1949 50 to 1959 W),all of the States 
except \t)rlli ( arohna increased their educa- 
tional ex{)eiKlitures taster than their income. 
Norlli Carohna's increase in educational 
expenditures was only slightly less (0.01) 
than its increase in income. 



Table 39. -Elasticity of median expenditure per classroom unit, 1939-40 to 1949-50, 
1949-50 to 1959-60, and 1959-60to 1969-70, by State: United States 

(NA-Noc avAilatelt) 



I ducalion Asv>culiMn. "I lastictty <»t KJutationa. 
! xpenJitures h\ St.it<-\ " ( f f Hepifrt. N<» ^. M.iy 
l'*6l , 6 p. 



St«t€ 


1939*40 to 


1949-50 to 


1959-60 to 


1949-50 


1959-60 


1969-70 


1 


2 


3 


4 


imiTSD STATES 


0,83 


2.96 


2.22 




.75 


1,75 


1.41 


AUak« 


MA 


MA 


1*55 


ArisoM 


.77 


2.03 


1.63 


ArksnsAt 


1.22 


2.00 


1.69 


CalifornU 


.51 


6.60 


1.29 


Colorado 


,63 


3,10 


2.90 


Connsctlcut 


, 74 


6, 78 


3.09 


Dcl«v«rc 


,78 


8,33 


1/ 


District of ColunbU 


,65 


19.50 


5,60 


PlorldA 


1.09 


1,85 


2.24 


Gttorgls 


,95 


1.86 


1.57 


HAWAII 


MA 


J , 


1 SlO 


Idaho 


.60 


3.53 


2.06 


Illinois 


.79 


3.36 


4.71 


Indiana 


.71 


4,69 


1.95 


Iowa 


.74 


2.25 


2,04 


Kansss 


. 54 


2 . o 1 


i 


ICentucky 


.67 


2,22 


3,07 


Louisiana 


1.09 


2.54 


1.26 


Maine 


.74 


4.66 


2.91 


lUryUnd 


1.20 


6.26 


3.77 


Hassachusetts 


,73 


3,64 


4.47 


Michigan 


,70 


4.67 


3.13 


Minnesota 


.85 


2.38 


2,90 


Mississippi 


,98 


2.15 


1,64 


Missouri 


.78 


2.32 


4,!^6 


Montane 


.92 


2.33 


2.63 


Nebraske 


.58 


2.03 


1.47 


Nevede 


.78 


2.83 


2.58 


Mew HMpshlre 


.94 


2.93 


2.63 


New Jerssy 


,49 


3.93 


2.65 


New Hc>:lco 


.76 


1.94 


2 .42 


New York 


,47 


4.28 


5.73 


North Cerollns 


1.08 


.98 


1,72 


horth Dekota 


.83 


2.75 


1.03 


Ohio 


.67 


3.17 


3.24 


OklahoeM 


. 76 


2,95 


• 85 


Orsgon 


1,12 


4.70 


2,69 


FenriSy Ivsnia 


.67 


2.15 


2.62 


Rhode Island 


,67 


15,00 


4,28 


South Carolina 


.53 


1,98 


2.04 


South Dekota 


,74 


5.46 


.78 


Tennessee 


,99 


2.10 


1.32 


Texss 


,7A 


3.23 


1.73 


Utah 


.75 


^33 


1.97 


Vernon t 


.95 ^ 


2,48 


2,00 


Virginia 


,94 


3,35 


1.92 


Washington 


.77 


50.00 


2.23 


West Virginia 


.66 


1.47 


2.06 


Wisconsin 


.61 


3.46 


3.57 


Wyoalng 


.6/ 


4.80 


3,50 



■^^Perion.l Income per clcsiroom unit d«cre..ed from 1959-60 to 1969-70. 
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From 1949-50 to 1959-60 iweniy-ninc 
Statirs increased their median educational 
^xpenditureft in rebtion io mcume per cUift&- 
room unit less than the national average 
increase. In contrast, twenty-nine States 
increased their median educational 
expenditures in relation to income per class- 
room unit more than the national average 
increase Irom 1959-60 to |9( > 70. From 
|959-()0 to 1969 70, all of the Stales 
except two- Oklahoma and South Dakota- 
increased their educational expenditures 
faster than their income. The largest ratio of 
almost one and three-fourths was for 
Kentucky. 



Chart 15 shows the relationships between 
educational expenditures gains and income 
gams. Among the biggeM gainers from 
1959-60 to 196«-70, Delaware, Maine, 
Marybnd, Mich^n and Rhode Island were 
also among the largest gainers for the 
1949-50 to 1959-60 period; four States 
(Kentucky, Missouri, New York and 
Wisconsin) were in the second largest gainers 
cbss for the previous period and four States 
(Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts and South 
Carolina) were in the next lower category. 
The 12 lowest States from I959--60 to 
1969- 70 include three States-Alabama, 
Nebraska, and New Mexico-among the 12 



lowest from 1949 50 to |959~60, and five 
States-Kansas* Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Texas- among the next 13 
lowest in 1949-50 to 1959--60. The other 
four k>west States are: California, Nevada, 
North ^kota, and South Dako*i. 

Though this study does nA seek the 
reasons for the differences between educa- 
tional expenditures and income gains, some 
are probably due to the responsiveness of 
the revenue sources used to finance the 
sdioob. The major State ta^es, income and 
iaies, normally are more responsive to 
income than ^he major source of local 
revenue, the properly tax. In the decade of 




Highest (13 States) 



Second (12 States) 



Cv.v. 



Third (12 Statta) 



Lowest (13 States) 



U.S. average 1.324 




Alaska 



Hawaii 



Chart IS. Ratio of gains in expenditure for education to gain^ in income per classroom unit, by State; 1969 70 to 1959 60, 

United States 
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the I950's property tax was highly respon- 
sive and in many States often more so than 
Siiles tax and sometimes more so than the 
State income tax. Under these circumstances 
It was rather easy for the citi/en to translate 
willingmss to support education into actual 
funds. 

However, in the previous decade, 
40 to h)49 50, this was iDt the case. 
During a large part of that decade, the 



property tax was lacking in resporisiveness; 
therefore, the States that made the major 
gain in expenditures for education in 
relation to the gains in income were those 
with large amounts of money from State 
sources. It seeim unitkely that the pioperiy 
tax can continually maintain, the respon- 
siveness exhibited during the past decade, 
and av^ain the States which rely heavily on 
tliis source will gain less than the States 
which rely on State aid. 



Conclusion 

The data and the different developments 
in tiM two lO^year periods itrongly lu^tt 
that States wishing to make gains in educa* 

tion expenditures in relation to the increases 
in income must pay attention to economic 
conditions and the effects of economic 
changes on tax yields. 
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CHAPTER VII 



System Size as a Factor in Expenditures for Education 



In order to note characteristics and vari- 
ations tn expenditure which are typical of 

varu)us onrollnicnt sizes of sctiool systems, 
classroom unils are grouped in this chapter 
by onri>llnKMit st/o of school system and by 
cxfKndilurc. (As used here, iho term "si/e" 
letcrs ti) the number o\ pupiU and not to the 
area of the :iysle:n in square miles.) 

Kinds of systems, (rural, county, village, 
city, or region) are not identified. No one 
si/c group can be assi)cwted with just one 
type of schiH)l system, l* von the largest si/e 
priMip with a t,«H enrollment of 25,00() or 
mure, .md cotupriscd mainly large city 
schind systems, Lontions several county 
units. Some of these county units arc 
suburban systems adjacent to large cities. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to identify certain 
kinds of N> stems wfiicti tend to cluster 
wilhm particular si/e i:roiips Many of iIk 
^Lho^)l s\s!eniN having a fall enrv^llnkMit 
between VCKXJ and h,(KXJ pupils are small 
ciDes and large !kUburban school :iystems, 
tht)se having fewer than 3(X) are usually 
small rural s> stems 

SvNJom orLMiu/atlofi arid si/e n| schnnj 
svslem are closels related ti^ the kinds of 
schoi^l service provided I he school program 
and the services that can he oflered eccuv 
oinuall) l^) a group o\ IJlX) children diller 



greatly from those that can be planned for 
only 100 to 200 pupils attending the 8 or ' ? 

grades. Significant features of the program 
including health services, guidance, physical 
education, school lunches, assembly pro- 
grams, and school transportation can be 
arranged for brger numbers of pupils, but 
some of them are usually omitted from the 
planning in small systems. 

Unit costs for such services provided 
directly by small local school systems would 
be large m comparison with unit costs for 
more satisfactorily organized basic school 
systems. Consequently, it is not uncommon 
to find that one- and two-teacher schools 
share a part-time art or music teacher with 
other small systems. In some States of sparse 
population, a number of small systems have 
nanded together to maintiMn jointly services 
they could not maintain individually. 
Stuncfimes specul services are provided by 
regional education offices. 

State departments of education, legis- 
lative commissions, and citi/en committees 
have encouraged the reorganization of small 
School systems into larger local school sys- 
tems capable of securing tlie maximum 
offerings and making desired improvements 
m school programs The plan depends upi)n 
combining the interests and icMuirccs ol 



larger numbers of people than small systems 
can caU upon. 

Discussions of numbers of children, clta- 
room units, and expenditures by sizes of 
schwl systems are included here, since these 
data help with the appraisal of expenditures 
for educational services. These data are 
useful in understanding the kinds of educa- 
tional programs which may be offered and 
the need for further efforts to create more 
satisfactory school systems. 

Issues and problems raised in the reorgan- 
ization of school systems are much more 
extensive than can be considered in this 
study of expenditures. Desirability of certain 
sizes of systems is related to many factors 
other than the financial one. Ultimately, the 
people affected must make the decision. 
Geographic factors such as m.ountain 
ranges, rivers, lakes, islands, and other 
natural barriers impose dcllnite limitations 
upon the si/cs of attendance areas, and 
intluence sizes ol school administrative 
units. Certain s4)ciological factors may also 
interfere with the reorganization of systems. 
This chapter presents, however, only dis- 
cussions of some of the financial lactors 
associated with systems of various sizes, 
althougii otlier factors should be considered 
m planning for reorganization. 
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Siiat of School 
Adminittrativo Unitt 

Many chjracterfitfcs which appear to go 
along with size can be examined by grouping 

of data according to the ^ir/j^ of the school 
systems. Summaiy tabulations of numbers 
of systems, numjers of pupils, and numbers 
of classroom units are given in table 40. 

According to the cumulative percent in 
cohinm 4, 32.91 percent of the school sys- 
tems of the Nation had fewer than 300 
pupih lor the r^69-70 school year. These 
32.^): percent of the school systems have 
only 18.77 percent of the pupils and about 
20.CI percent of the classrooms. (See cols. 7 
and 10.) 

The largest school systems, those having 
more than 25,000 pupils each, account for 
29 percent of the pupils and the largest 
percent (about 29) of the Nation's 
2,! 28,934. classrooms. 

The number of school systems in each 
State according to various enrollment size 
groups is shown in table 41. Six States- 
California, Illinois. Montana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas-have more than 300 
school systems with fewer than 300 pupils. 
Thc!^ data are considered siguiificant in view 
of the fact that a k-l 2 system with even 500 
pupils IS itill loo small to provide efficient 
administration or school services of high 
quality. 

In some other States- Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia no systems have 



fewer than 300 pupils. (The District of 
Columbia and Hawaii operate as single 
school systems). These States do not have 
the pfobleim usually associated with the 
administration of small systems. They may, 
however, have small m6 fneffldent attend- 
ance units within the large school systems. 

The average number of teachers and the 
number of pupils in average daily attendance 
for each of the States are given in table 42. 
According to these figures. States having an 
average system size of fewer than I SO pupils 
ire Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. States averagisig above 5,000 
pupils are Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia , Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Nevada, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

Classroom Units in Systems 
of Various Sizes 

Six enrollment sue groups were used for 
sampling in this study. The tabulation below 
indicates the Roman numeral and the corre* 
sponding enrollmer^t size used in this chapter 
to identify the six size groups: 

Enrollment size group Fall enrollment 



I 25,000 or more 

II 10,000 to 24,999 

III 5,000 to 9,999 

IV 2,500 to 4,999 

V 300 to 2.499 

VI I to 299 



On the following pages, for each of these 
six enrollment size groups, there appears a 
profile and an accompanying table indicating 
the number of school systems supported at 
vark)us expenditure levels and a table of 
Selected Items indicating the 98lh% 75th% 
50th% 25th*, and 2d*percentile expenditure 
levels. The total amount of funds expended 
for classrooms at each level and the amount 
required to raise each level below the median 
to that level are also included. Unlike the 
Slate profiles, these size profiles do tuA 
Indicate by a shaded area the amdUtn 
required to raise lower classroom units to 
the median expenditure level. 

Perusal of the Selected Items accompany- 
ing these profiles reveals that the median 
expenditure declines from the largest to the 
smallest enrollment size group. The lowest 
expenditure amount also tends to become 
smaller as system size dcCTeases. 

Expenditure Levels in 
Various Siies of School 
Systems 

Two primary factors are influential in 
determining classroom expenditure levels: 
the ability to support education and the 
organizational plan which prevails. Discusion 
here is necessarily limited to the study of 
expenditure levels as they are related to the 
size of the school systems. 



Table 40. -Distribution of systems, pupils, and classroom units by enrollment size: 1969-70, United Slates 
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TaM« 4I.-Nttmber of public school syitcms by enrollment size group and by State: 1969-70. United States 



(BnrollMiit of Fall 1970) 
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Tabic 42. Average number of teachers and pupih. and pupil-teacher ratio for local public 
iiefiool symefm. by Sttte: 1969-70, United Stttci 
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Table 43 summarizes expenditure data by 
mt of H*huui syt t«m giiU indicjiteft the pupil 
load which the programs must serve. In 
general, the larg<;r systems spend niurc per 
classroom unit and have higher expenditures 
per pupil, v^ith the lowest expenditures per 
pupil prevaihiig in systems of nioderaio size, 
from 2,500 id 4>^^> pupils cMirolled. This 
suggests that Ci)sts ol education may follow 
a U-shapcd curve, both bigness and smallness 
create additional costs. In this light, some 
have advocated the need for a correction in 
State-aid formulas not only for sparsity but 
also tor density or lor ihc inherent faciors in 
these cxirofiic cotiditions. A^ain. i>ne should 
note tlial llierc mas be price Jitlercntials iii 
educational expeiulilures among si/e groups 
and that this analysis has been done in 
un-adjusted dollars. 

In the evaluation of the expenditures of 
an individual school system, the data are not 
adjusicd for differenees in price that most 
probably occur among school systems. Wliilc 
there is presumptive evidence tliai pria* 
differentials are not very great, and als*) that 
quality rises as expenditures increase, both 
aspects need further research. 

Systems, Classroom Units, 
and Expenditure) Levels 



Relationships among the numbers of 
systems, numbers <>f classroom units, and 
expenditures for education may be observed 



in tables 40 and 43. The large numbers of 
miall schiM>l systems have low respon- 
sibilities in terms of the number of pupils 
served and the amount of public education 
money they spend. At the opposite extreme, 
a small number of large systems have 
rcsponNibilities for serving a large number of 
pupils and for expending the major portion 
of the funds for education. Between these 
extremes, the proportion of schcwl expend- 
itures in relation both to the number of 
systems and the number of classroom units 
increases from interval to interval as the size 
of the systems increases. 

Additional study of tables 40 and 43 
shows ihaf ihe systems with a fall enroll- 
ment above 10,000 expend almost 50 
percent of the total operating expenditure in 
the United States. However, these large 
systems account for only 4.2^) percent of the 
17,000 public school systems of the Nation 
that operate schools and have approximately 
47 percent of the average daily attendance; 
and ihey operate over 46 percent of the 
classroom units. All the school systems 
having 5,000 or more pupils enrolled 
account for only 10.61 percent of the school 
systems of the Nation, while they expend 
66.36 percent of all funds for operating 
schools In contrast . ilie smaller school 
systems, which have fewer than 300 children 
\n tall enrollment, expend about I 8 percent 
of the national total operating expenditure. 
In this group, however, there are nearly 
33 percent of the Nation's operating school 
systems. The total average daily attendaiic^ 



for these smaller systems is slightly less than 
19 percent of the national toul, and they 
account for about 20 percent of the class* 
room units. 

Locating Individual School 
Systems 

School administrators and school board 
members, as well as others, may want to 
compare the expenditure level of local 

school systems to the profile for their State. 
This comparison may also be made for 
expenditures by si/e of school system. Data 
presented in the appendix make it possible 
to calculate the expendiure level of any 
local school system. 

Comparison of individual school systems 
witli both tlieir position in the State and 
their position in enrollment s;/e groups is 
Important. F-or instance, while the position 
of the large cities in tlic Southern States is 
generally located near the top of the State 
profile, these large cities rank toward the 
bottom of the profile for enrollment group 
25,000 or more. Similar conditions can be 
observed for other groups of school systems. 
Such a comparison reveals tliai there may be 
price differentials in education among 
various parts of the country as well as among 
enrollment size groups. The two-fold 
comparison assists in uncovering some of the 
differences in expenditures due to price 
differentials. 



Table 43. Expenditures and attendance of school systems of various sizes: 1969-70, United States 
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Summary 



Not ull children in the same enrollment 
size group receive the same amount of 
expenditures per pupil. The wide variation in 



expenditure per classroom unit can be 
attributed to finance plans of the State in 
which the school systems are located and the 
type of system organization. 

fn general, the larger systems spe rtd more 
per classroom unit and have more pupils per 
classroom. These large school systems ra^sc 
more money from their onn scur»;es than 
any size system except those with an enroll- 



ment below 300. This indicates that by and 
large the higher median expenditures of the 
largest enrollment size group are from funds 
obtained through their own effort. Median 
expenditures decline from the largest to the 
smallest enrollment size group, and the 
lowest expenditure amount also tends to 
become smaller as system size decreases. 



- 
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APPENDIX 



Survey and Sampling Procedures 



Specific details on ihc procedure and 
methods ol collecting, anal>/ing« and inter* 
preting information received are described 
herein. The method of determining the 
number of classroom units in a school 
system is of particular interest and use to 
local school officials in determining expend- 
itures per classroom unit for their school 
systems so ihjt rhey can compare the 
performance of their system with other 
systems in their State and their enrollment 
st/e group. 

Concepts 

The major concepts used in ihis study arc 
generally cither self-explanatory or apparent 
from their u»r in the text. This is not true 
for the major variable in this study, '^current 
expenditures, less transportation, per class* 
Tocm unit ** Dislnbutu^n^ !\)r this variable 
were obtained for each Stale, iht Natuni. 
and SIX enri^llment si^c groups to identify 
selected percentile points 

Current Expenditures Less 
Transportation 

The UHdl of ill current expenditures 
made during the schiK>| year h^h^> 70 by 
local schtHil sy^iems include the hundred 



series of accounts from 100, Administration, 
through 800. Fixed Charges, as indicated by 
Financial Accounting for Local ami State 
School Systems, Handbook II. ' The major 
difference between lolal current expend- 
itures normally reported and those in this 
report is the exclusii)n of the 500 series;^ 
that IS, expenditures tor pupil transporta- 
tion Transportation expenditures are 
excluded because they vary widely among 
school systems. Since the purpose of thb 
report is to provide data on the variations ot 
school system expenditures related to in- 
struction, the exclusion of transportation 
expenditures makes for greater compar- 
ability in the figures compared 



Clasftroom Units 

In the study of variation of cxnendiiurf>« 
^mong school systems and amcig Sialcs, 
sch(K)| finance experts have developed 
methods of weighting pupils to reffect 
differences m costs beyond the control of 
local school systems. Various types of 

*Piu| L. Kejvm and Alphrus I.. White, hinatf 
Liai Aiiounnng far i,inaJ and State Svhooi 
Sytiemx, HanJfxtok //. U S Orpartaient of Health. 
KJucatNir.. and Weirafe. (Hfict of Kducation. 
WaihmgtiHv M S, (.ovcf nmcnl rrmtinc Offia, , 
1957 2i5 p. 

^Ihid,. p. 57, 



weightings exist in Staie-aid laws, and the 
differences among States are vast. For a 
national study, it is necessary to devise a 
national standard which takes into account 
variations in factors which affect p«r*pupil 
costs. The claaroom unit has been the 
standard measure used' by school finance 
experts since the National Survey of School 
Finance because th:r mear/jre arrcv^nts for 
the difference both (1) between elementary 
and secondary school expenditures by 
weighting each level by the number of pupib 
in average daily attendance per teacher and 
by the difference in average salary in second- 
ary and elementary levels, and (2) among 
sch(X)ls of different size by permitting fewer 
pupils per teacher in smaller schools. 

The National Survey of School Finance 
evaluated various means of pbcing educa- 
tional expenditures on a comparable basis 
and conchided that a classri>om unit, or 
weighted pupils in average daily attendance, 
wa' the best available measure. **Classroom 
unit * IS statistically like weighted pupils in 
average daily attendance. A difference arises 
merely in the magnitude of the numbers 
which result. 

In the present study, a classroom unit for 
the elementary grades in avcragc-fize schools 
would be the same as 25.*) pupils in average 
iaily alleridancc. and a classroom unil for 
the secondary scho(^ls in average si/e schools 
would be the same as 21.7 pupils in average 
iaily attendance. This lattei figure makes 
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allowance for the dif ference in pupil-teacher 
ratio and the differentials between ^'Ic- 
mentary and secondary school salaries of 
teachers, tf only the pupil-teacher ratio is 
consideted, 23.0 ^cofidary pupils in average- 
uie schools are equal to one classroom unit. 
The calculation of a classroom imit in 
this study has ihis effect by allowing a 
clussroum unit in average-si/e schools fur 2i^ 
elfment;iry nupiU ;»nd 23 secondary pupils, 
The classroiim unit provides a standard, 
based on the prevailing practice for the 
Nation, by which to compare expenditures 
among school NyNleins which vary in enroll- 
ment Ni/e and ihe propnriion of secondary 
Nchool piipiU. The exacl method of calcu- 
lating claNsnuim units is described in more 
detail later in the appendix. 

Sampling Procedure and 
Estimates 

The data reported m lln^ study were 
obtained Uoni a sample of 17,000 local 
school systems stratified by enrollment size 
and State tor hiemeniary and Secondary 
LducaOitn (iencral Information System 111.^ 

lahle 41 in the text shows ihe break- 
di)wn i>i ific universe b> Stale and the six 
em'>lhiu'nl si/es. 



EstimAting Procedures 

I'or all ichovM stems in the certainly 
Ntralum. the ti)ial curreio expenditure le^s 
iransportation was divided by the number of 
classroom units to determine expenditures 
per classroom unit for each school system. 
The identical procedure was applied to all 
nonLCiiainty ,>choo| ^>y^>tenis. In the case of 
•:''^»-i!Mi\ Nchool sysienis, the number of 
claNNroom uiuls used in the distributions in 
thiN sludy was the number of classroom 
units derived by weigliiing the aveiage daily 
attendance reported by organizational level. 
¥oT ntwicerlainty school systems, the 
number of classrt^nm units for each school 
system was inllated by the ratio ol ti>tal tall 

Appendu \ Sampk t)esi(n jnd S^kction.** 
StJtiitu I ^/ / f'uhlii. .Vt/ii«)/ Svstrmi f all I ^ 

Staff. OMI^W PuhlicatHin No (Ol-) 7J | |4IS, 
p 20h. 
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enrollment in the enrollment size category 
to the sum of the fall enrollment for the 
sampled systems. In other words, the only 
item inflated tor the diitribution of expend- 
itures per classrooin unit was the number of 
classroom units. 

Sources of Error in the Survey 
Estimates 

The esiiniaies from this survey are subject 
to sampling variabiliiy and may be expected 
to ditter from what would be obtained t'rom 
a complete count in which identical pro- 
cedural ;iind measurement techniques were 
employed. The results are also subject to 
errors that occurred tn the field and in the 
process of compilation. 

Estimates of Cumulative 
Distribution 

The use of estimates of cumulative dis- 
tribution tor each Stale rather than the mere 
average requires the sampling procedure tv) 
allow tor reasonably accurate statements to 
be made aK>ng diftdrent points or perc itiles 
of cumulative distribution of each SVd. j. in 
accordance with this requirement, appro- 
priate mathematical expressions were 
developed for the variance on the percentile 
estimated based on a sampling by clusters. 
These proved satisfacti>ry in Mi>nte Ciirlo 
trials^ against population data from three or 
lour Slates representing different population 
sizes for 1959-60. According to these 
estimates, it was expected that within each 
State the maximum error in the percentile 
range at the I 5th and the 85th percentile 19 
out of ?() limes would not excoed S2()0 per 
classroom unit. This is a conservative 
estimate because it does nut take into 
account the manifest advantages of the 
stratification plan which was applied. 



I nr u Je-kCripiion t^f Mouie C arlo irijU. stt 
(i . H. (Jrcuii. St. (irtenherier, J. Korbel. and 
A . K I V li n . ^^ n rotifijlvsis nf Sncuf-iTi onomtc 
Sys tern f A Sim ul*i (ion Study . New York: 
Miirp*r & lUo».. 1*^62. 
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Dtttttrfnining Classroom 
Units 

To maintain comparability in the expend- 
itures per classr(H)ni unit among school 
systems, the standard method of calculating 
classroom units similar to tliat used in the 
three previous studies was adopted. 

The National Survey of School Finance 
collecicd data fur elementary ani secondary 
schools. From these data, the suivey staff 
calculated least squares regression tines to 
yield average pupil-leacher ratios,^ deter- 
mined the si/es of sclu>()ls in terms of pupils 
to make allowances for sparsity, and 
obtained the ratio of secondary to elemen- 
tary average salary of teachers to allow for 



^l*ijpil-t<achcr ratio should not he conruscd 
v^ith cU» si/<. In severiil school syilcnis wtih a 
pupil-teacher ratio or 2 2 ror secondary grades, the 
mean clais was 2S and lh« p«rctnUgt dtalribu* 
lion or claiaet by si/e wai at foUowt: 





Percent of 


i tau liie 


CliSICS 


0 10 


3 


IMS 


9 


16-20 


13 


21 3S 


33 


26^30 


37 


3: 3S 


13 


36 or more 


4 



The Jirference between the mean cUu size of 
25 and pupil teacher ratio of 22 in Ihe above case 
and in others could arise merely from the differ* 
ence in definition of pupib. ( Uis size was 
measured by average number of pupib enrolled at 
specified dales. Kor the pupil-teacher ratio, ihe 
number of pupils in average daily attendance 
(ADA) for the school year was used. Data €oUe€l«d 
from local school systems usually indicates thai 
ADA avtrages ak)oul 90 percent of enroUmeni. 
Thus, in the tUustration, 0,9 multiplied by 25givvs 
22.5. 

An illustration from each of the elementary and 
secondary grade situations should indicate some 
other conditions that result in a divergence 
between class size and pupii teacher ratio. If an 
elementary school has 1 teacher for each of t 
grades and 30 pupib per grade, class size and the 
pupil teacher ratio would be 30. If thb elementary 
tchrw^l added an art and 4 music teacher, the class 
size would remain at 30, but the pupil-teacher ratio 
would fall to 24. 

In a high tchtwil where the teachers teach S 
claises while the students lake 6 courses, Ihe cUsa 
si2e with 450 pupiU and 15 tcachert would be 
pupils on the average, white the pupil-teacher ratio 
would be 30. 



the higher cost of high scHckiIs than clemen- 
Ury Mhiiols.^ Th< nalioniil niMms tor ih^t 
'udy were based on practices in 33 States. 
Since the National Survey of School 
Finance, the OfTicc of Education has con- 
tinued, on a decennial basis for 39 407 
50 » l^)5^> 60.** and M>69 70, the 
collection ot such data lo construct expend- 
itures per classroom unit. The development 
of classroom units is merely one step, but a 
necessary one, in comparing expenditures 
per cla»room unit among school systems 
and States. 

When ihc N;Mional Survey of School 
l iiunce made ihe >;ud> in \^^M 32, only 
nine Slj?c,, compjr»>«i :t}i 35 Slates in 
1959 60, used the classroom unit as the 
measure of need m dtsiribultng Stale funds 
to local school %y%\ttx\%. School Management 
has made this technique for comparing 
school expenditures quite popular, using, 
since |96L weighied average daily attend- 
ance in each of its aniiuji puhliculioiis on 

^Slriiycr anJ Miig, in Ihc htnanctng oj t'Jum 
tion in iftr Stutc of Sew York, IQ23, round thai 
th« difftrencc in coit btlHten high tchoots and 
«tKm«nlar)r icIiooU wm pro pofttonaU to dirrtrtnct 
in «brl«s fiid secondary and ekmmfaf y tractim 
afur due allowance wis made ror the greater 
number of leachers for the lam number or puptts 
in h%(h sch(>i>Lt compared with elemenury %choc>U. 

^John K Noritin jnJ t-ujenrS. I jwler. An 
tnvf'U'jry oj I'tih/- '.uo/ LxpcnUt fun's *' ./u* 
Lnittd Statts. A Kep<»rt of the C ooperalive Study 
of Hubbc SthonI LjKpcndilure&. VoU. I and II. 
• W4Miiiigt4»n; Anoeriwan Cuuncil un i-iducaSion. 
1944 404 p 

Vlayion I). Mutwhins and Albert K. Munte. 

t.xpvnditurtt jt>r Lditcatititt at the \lidiCt\tur\ . 
U s Department of Mcuith. hdut4tn»u. jnd Wf| 
fjre. Office nf I ducJtion. Misc. No. IS. 
W4%hifi|trnn t'S (-ivernment Pnntmit Office. 
I9<I3. I .16 p. 

rij>tonl). Hutching jnd Albert K. Munie. 
tlxpfmliturtx far HduiJtion at thr Mtdcrntury, 
Supplement. U.S. department of Health, tduca 
lion, jnd Welfare, orficc of Kducatior Misc. 
No. 19. Washington: I'.S. Ciovernm^"* Printing 
Office. 40 p. 

*^^orre%t VV lUrnvwi jnd I uijtene P. Mcl i>one 
f*r, w t»t .S\ Vt(»'i/ Si4pp trt. \ DeceftnLiI Ovcrviev^ . 
L.S I )w^af tfncnt ot Me^ilth. I Juw^tion. juJ 
fjre. office of Fducation. Muc No 47 
Wjihrnglon U S. Uo\::rnnient rnntmg Office, 
196$. 16: p 



school expenditures, the January issue. 
*4;xp6iHiilur< Pupil Umu * (EPU)ts Ihe lerm 
this magtf/ine uses for its measurement of 
weighted pupils. 



National Norms From Prior 
Studies 

Table A shows the changes that have 
occurred in the past four decades in the 
weighting to obtain classroom units. The 

present ettort is more directly comparable 
wiih that of Mori and Lawlcr in h>30-3l 
tlun the studies in the years between, in the 
Mort Lawler study and the present study, 
and thai loi 1959-60, pupil-ieacher ratios 
have been derived from prevailing practice. 
In the Norton-Uwier and the Hutchins- 
Munse studies, trends were examined and 
rati()s determined without actually redoing 
the Wi)rk done on pupil-teacher ratios in 
1^)30-31. Both Norton and Lawler were 
directly involved in the 19 JO Jl study a: d 
that for 1939-40, and both served on the 



advisory committee for 1949-50. Since 
there was continuity in the investigators for 
these studies and since observed changes 
were minor, direct calculation of pupil- 
teacher ratios was not required. 

From table A, the change in the past 40 
years in pupil-teacher ratios, ratio of 
secondary to elementary average salary of 
teachers, and the weightings of elementary 
and secondary classroom units can be 
obs<»rved. 

The effect of the widespread adoption of 
a single salary schedule for both elementary 

and secondary teachers becomes apparent 
when one finds that the salary differential 
between secondary and elementary teachers 
has declined from 1 .29 in 1931-32 to 1 .06 
in 1969-70. The decline has been a con* 
tinuous process. The increase in the second* 
ary pupil-teacher ratio and then the later 
decline as apparent in table A has made the 
total differential between elementary and 
secondary classroom units the same in 
1959-60 as in 1949 50. in both years, it 
has been 1.22. which is not too different 
from the 1.25 for 1969 -70. 



Table A. -Pupil-teacher ratios and weightings of classroom units as found in the decennial 

studies of exptriidtturcs per classroom unit for selected years: 1931 32 
to 1969 70. United States 
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D«t«rmining th« Numbtr of 
Clattroom Units in • Local 
School System 

The pupil leachcr-ratio in tabic B tor 
cleiiiculary pupils (colunm 6) and secondary 
pupils (column 8) lor schools of various 
enrollment «7cs was used to determine 
classroom units For schtH)ls in which fewer 
than 40 pupils are enrolled, the pupil-teacher 
ratio tor Icvs than i I pupil schools was used, 
f or ncHohIn Willi more than 40 pupils, the 



pupil-teacher ratio corresponding to the 
enrollment size category was used. Tor 
uhiHil systems with less than a classroom 
unit for its ekmentary or its secondary 
pupils (ff there were efementiry or second- 
ary pupils enrolled), one clauroom unit was 
allowed. The classroom units lor schools 
were summed for school system totals. 
Secondary classroom units were weighted by 
L06 to allow for the prevailing practice of 
higher salary payments to secondary than 
elementary teachers to give total classroom 
units for the school system. 

Total current expenditures tor the school 
year l'>6^> 70 is determined by summing 



the 100 series of Financial Accounting for 
Local afui State School Systems, Hand- 
hoi}kll, from 100 to 800. Since the data 
used in this report are total current expend* 
liures less transportaffon, effher the $00 
series, expenditures for pupil transportation, 
can be excluded from the sum or subtracted 
from the sum of total current expenditures 
which is generally available. Total current 
rvpi'nditures less transportation is then 
divided by the number of clastroom units to 
determine expenditures per clastfoom unit 
in the school system. This figure can be used 
to locate an mdividual school system on the 
protilcs of chapters 11 and VII, 



TaWe B. Pupil- tearher ratio for selected faU enrollment sues of schools according to averafe practice for the Nation in each 

.vhoolMze: all 1970, United States 
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30.05 


45.72 


25.41 


25.88 


21.57 


21.74 


12.73 


22.82 



A - Schools with less than 40 pupils enrolled per teacher. 

8 - Schools with ttftore than 4u pupils enrolled t^er teacher. 

I - Includes preklndergar t«n , kindergarten, and handicapped. Ill - Includes handicapped. 

II - Excludes preklndergarten, kindergarten, and handicapped. IV - ExcluHes handicapped. 

X/Excludes Maine and New Jersey. 

i/Thls pupil-teacher ratio wcs used to determine clasKrooei units for all schools with less than 40 pupils. 
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